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However you choose to use your Hartley greenhouse, whether it’s growing organic fruit and vegetables, caring for tender plants or simply 
your own place of refuge you can be sure of this, it will last a lifetime and provide many memorable moments. 


» Exclusively Endorsed by the Royal Botanic Gardens Kew « Established Over 70 Years » Standard or Bespoke Quality Structures 
» Range of Colours « Competitive Prices « Excellent Customer Service and Care * Handmade in Greenfield, England. 
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EDITOR’S LETTER 


My secret shame 


I KILL HOUSEPLANTS. My modus 
operandi is to not water them. Sometimes, 
I will put them outside—to catch some rain 
or something—and then leave them there. 
I’m not evil. I’m just forgetful. 

Outdoor plants have a fighting chance 
because the rain usually comes to their 
rescue. Or they die before I get attached 
to them, and I only dimly remember their 
existence (“Didn’t I plant some astrantias 
somewhere? I wonder what happened to them.”). 

Houseplants do not go quietly, however. They spend a lot 
of time showing me their sagging leaves, and I walk by them 
thinking, “I should water that.” But | get distracted by more 
important tasks, like doing whatever it was my wife told me 
to do or looking after our 18-month-old son. I’d like to water 
the plants, but I know that | will end up explaining how I let 
cute, little Evan tumble down the stairs or eat a Magic Marker 
by saying, “Well, the philodendron looked a little wilted.” So a 
few weeks of looking at a thirsty plant is followed by a month 
or so of looking at a dead one. It gets removed only because 
“throw away dead plant” soon arrives at the top of my “things 
my wife wants me to do” list. 

The first step on the road to recovery isn’t incessant com- 
plaining (I tried that); it is admitting you have a problem. 
After being inspired by reading Julia Hofley’s article on cre- 
ative houseplant combinations (“Break the Houseplant Rules,” 
p. 58), I confessed my crimes to the rest of the staff. To my 
surprise, I was greeted not with the scornful disdain I expected 
but with admissions that they, too, had killed a few house- 
plants. One (I won’t name names) even admitted to having 
killed lucky bamboo—twice. 

I haven't watched enough daytime talk shows to know what 
the second step to recovery is (I hope it’s eating ice cream). 
But I now feel confident enough that maybe, if I put together 

some houseplant combinations that are as wonderful as the 
ones in the article, I won't be as forgetful about watering 
them. But maybe I will wait until Evan grows out of his 
Magic Marker~eating phase. 


—Steve Aitken, editor 
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FRAGRANT ENGLISH ROSES 


FREE ROSE OFFER 


CHOOSE ONE FREE ROSE FOR EVERY THREE ORDERED 


SCEPTER'D ISLE (Ausland) This pretty rose 


bears numerous cupped flowers with a 
powerful myrrh fragrance.A very healthy, 
upright shrub. 4 x 2/2ft 


GOLDEN CELEBRATION (Ausgold) 


| enclose my check payable to DAVID AUSTIN ROSES LTD 
for S .. Joxeaae fe (ee fee 
my Visa / Mastercard / Amex by the above amount My card 
number is. 


LETTE IL 
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fragrances of the old roses with the 


wider color range and repeat-flowering 


nature of modern roses. They have 


superb, shrubby growth and outstanding 


health. All roses sold in the US are 


. GRACE (Auskeppy) Masses of lovely, pure 


apricot rosettes. Has a delicious, warm tea 


fragrance. Forms a healthy, branching shrub. 


Excellent repeat-flowering. 4 x 4ft. 


Zip COde Srna 


Variety Vt 
$21.95 or 3 for $55.50 


Scepterd Isle 


J 4. DARCEY BUSSELL (Ausdecorum) A v | i CS) fe 
grown in the US. healt andieiableanctatiueae 1 agen Cele ration ae Or Oa 
FREE ROSE OFFER: For every three crimson rosettes. Has a pleasing, fruity Darcey Bussell $23.95 or 3 for $59.95 
roses you purchase choose one free fragrance. Compact, bushy growth. 3 x 2ft. ‘Gertrude Jekyll $21.95 or 3 for $55.50 
rose from those illustrated. Make extra 5. GERTRUDE JEKYLL (Ausbord) Glorious old Lichfield Anget $23.95 or 3 for $59.95 


savings when you order three of the 
same variety. 


rose blooms with a strong and perfectly 
balanced old rose fragrance. Very reliable 


CHOOSE ONE FREE ROSE for every 3 roses ordered. 


For orders despatched to anywhere in the 


and healthy. 5 x 3ft or 8-1 Oft as a climber. 


state of Texas please add Sales Tax of 6.75% 


www.davidaustinroses.com 
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ROOTS AT THE APPROPRIATE PLANTING TIME FOR apricot buds open to form domed flowers From $600! to $100 = $1895 
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IN MID-JANUARY AND FINISH IN MAY. PAYMENT WITH For onders Gulseis of Coreen nah OS Pease Gams TOTAL 


ORDER THIS OFFER APPLIES TO MAIL ORDERS ONLY. toll free 800-328-8893 for a quotation 
Call toll free 800-328-8893 quoting FG32 or send to DAVID AUSTIN ROSES (FG32) 15059 State Highway 64 West, Tyler, TX 75704. 
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of almost pure white. Attractive, rounded 
shrub. Very free flowenng and healthy. 4 x 3ft. 
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Four Season Protection 
Because they never stop eating 


packed full of bargain collections, 
growing tips and planting ideas so 
you can try these incredible flowers 
in your garden! Direct from the 
grower. Send for your FREE Booklet 
today! Or call toll-free 


1-800-525-2367 ext 48 


OAKES DAYLILIES 


Daylily Specialists for Over 20 Years! 


Ask for it at locally owned 
independent garden centers 


Visit us for specials & more at: 


Beautify your home and gardens with over 
400 hardy, easy-to-grow varieties. 


FREE color catalog - request yours today! 


1-800-532-9545 
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OVER THE FENCE 


Second, while ‘Snow’ false cypress (Chamae- 
cyparis pisifera ‘Snow’, Zones 4-8) needs some 
protection from the hot afternoon sun to keep 
it from burning, it will lose its white color if it 
doesn’t get enough light. We have one in our 
nursery’s demonstration garden that is 15 years 
old and more than 8 feet tall—even with having 
been cut back three times. There’s one at the 
United States National Arboretum in Washington, 
D.C., that is more than 20 feet tall. 

And finally, dragon's eye pine (Pinus densiflora 


Alternative source of compost 


The article on composting in your recent issue ‘Oculus-draconis’, Zones 4-7), one of my favorites, 
(“What's Your Composting Style?,” December will eventually lose all of its variegation if it’s 
2009) was the most comprehensive I have ever not in full sun. 

read. I use three methods, which include piling and —Michal Dennis, New Windsor, Maryland 


three open bins. The latter two work well for me. 


In addition, the open bins are made from pallets, Invasive approach is OK but 
which you can often pick up for free. could be better 
1 use a third form of composting, which you 


forgot to mention (photo, above). Unfortunately, 
it takes a long time and is quite expensive. 


I've noticed over the past few issues that readers 
are giving you a hard time about invasive plants. 
While I agree that invasives are a large problem, 
—Carol Blades, Laurel, Montana 1 don’t see other magazines taking the steps that 
you are to alert readers when a potentially invasive 
plant is mentioned. And while it is good to inform 
I love the interview with Paul James in your people and let them make up their own mind, 
recent issue (Talkin’ Dirt with..., December 2009). _ perhaps you could offer some alternatives to the 
Although his style is, at times, a little over the top, invasive plants you mention. 

I still watch his show. It is one of the few informa- 
tive gardening shows on television—which brings 
me to my point: Why aren’t there more television A better bible 
shows out there for real gardeners? [ would think 


Gardening on television 


—Doreen Schefner, Aurora, Illinois 


I must register a quibble with your note that 
an informative magazine like Fine Gardening would “Gardeners have ‘Dirr’” in the same way that 


be able to produce an outstanding show and put Webster's means “dictionary” and Roget's means 


the “G” back in HGTV. “thesaurus” (Garden Variety, December 2009). 
—Linda Weisnerski, Hillsboro, Texas True, Michael Dirr’s Manual of Woody Landscape 
Plants may be an essential reference book for trees 


Conifer clarification and shrubs; I certainly value my own copy. 


I] am a grower of conifers in Maryland, and | But for landscape information in general, I'd 
— would like to point out a few things in your article nominate, without hesitation, Wyman's Gardening 
WRITE TO: about conifers in shade (“Conifers for Shade,” Encyclopedia as the indispensable one-volume 
Over the Fence, December 2009). bible. No gardener’s home should be without it! Es 
Fine Gardening, First, ‘Gentsch White’ hemlock (Tsuga canadensis Donald Wyman's compendium covers everything = 
) PO Box 5506, ‘Gentsch White’, USDA Hardiness Zones 4-8) about every kind of plant. Though the 1987 6 
oe will, indeed, do fine in the shade, as will all Cana- second edition is more up-to-date, I still rely on 2 
| Garin {g@ dian hemlocks, but its claim to fame is that it is my original 1971 version, which I acquired when H 
itanntontcont one of the few light-colored hemlocks that canbe _I started gardening 33 years ago. 8 
— in the sun without burning. —Susan M. Seidman, East Hampton, New York & 
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a Your premier garden supplier! 


Visit our website and take advantage 
of great deals on the best products 
for your garden! 


Free shipping over $100 


www.mastergardening.com 1.888.422.3337 
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BLUESTONE’ 
PERENNIALS 


Coreopsis & 
Sweet Drea 
- 


We grow and ship over 1,000 varieties of perennials, 
shrubs and ornamental grasses every year. Request 
your free color catalog today! 


Your Garden s Wost ripest 


7211 Middle Ridge Road, Ste. 1001 « Madison, Ohio 44057 
www.bluestoneperennials.com e 1-800-852-5243 
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WORTH THE VISIT | 


A place to savor as you stroll 


You won't find plant tags or an abundance of signage at this garden. 
What you will find is a chance to take a journey through an ethereal 


space that surprises at every turn. 
Innisfree Garden (www.innisfree 
garden.org), in Millbrook, New 
York, provides visitors with a 
sensory experience that not many 
other public gardens can match. 
Created on 100 acres hidden deep 
in the Hudson River valley, Innis- 
free is inspired by Chinese garden 
design and draws attention to 
views and objects, large and small, 
with the use of implied enclosure. 
Visitors enjoy the garden via 
a series of paths that surround 
the glacial lake at its center. 
Some of Innisfree's most striking 


features are its numerous creative landforms and its stunning use of rock. 
A stroll though this garden is one of the most relaxing ways we know to 


spend an afternoon. 
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GREAT GIFT| 


A one-of-a-kind 
watering can 


| find watering cans to be ugly garden accessories. 
Even the classic galvanized versions don’t do much 
for me, and the plastic ones make me break out in 
hives. I'm constantly trying to keep mine out of sight 
and then forgetting where | stashed it. Imagine my 
excitement, then, when | found this cool can from 
VivaTerra (www.vivaterra.com; $24.00), which is 
made from sheet-metal rejects. 

Factories churn out millions of cans each year, and 
some are produced bearing illegible logos. These 
misprinted cans are usually destroyed, but artists are 
now turning them into surprisingly attractive yet fully 
functional watering cans. Recycled works of art that 
can also help me keep my plants alive? I’m sold. 

No two misprint watering cans are alike, but | was 
thrilled when mine arrived and was partially con- 
structed out of tomato-sauce cans. | happily plopped 
it into my vegetable patch, where it looked more like 
a piece of sculpture than a dull garden tool. 

— Danielle Sherry is an associate editor. 
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9 Fictional gardeners DS ( 


* Chance, Being There c C) , 


* Colin Briggs, Greenfingers FY J js 


e Vito Corleone, The Godfather 


° Beatrice Rappaccini, “Rappaccini’s 
Daughter” 


e Grace Trevethyn, Saving Grace 


° Brother Cadfael, the Brother Cadfael i 


mysteries 
* Raymond Deagan, Far From Heaven 
¢ Justin Quayle, The Constant Gardener 
° Mr. McGregor, The Tale of Peter Rabbit 
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GREENHOUSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HAND CRAFTED 


Quality Redwood & Glass 
Home Greenhouses 


www.sturdi-built.com 


+ 50 years nationwide experience 
* Many architectural styles 
«Custom modifications possible 
* Designed to meet your needs 


Free Catalog: 1-800-334-4115 
11304 SW Boones Ferry Rd., Portland, 0R 97219 
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Call for your FREE 2010 
catalog and think Spring! 
@ Superior products, 
information and service 
since 1973. 
@ Over 200 new products. 
@ 100% satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
» Order online at 
Johnnyseeds.com 
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SANTA_ROSA ; 
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TOLL FREE 1-866-681-0856 
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syrup kettles ba 


Scottsdale, Arizona 


Stone is from Sparta/Hancock 
Syrup Kettle Planter 


County - Beautiful flushmount in 
brick patio. 


i -— 


a 
~ =e sau 


Washington, GA - Stone from a 
mill off Snapfinger Creek in 
Decatur/DeKalb County, Georgia 


In the fate 1700's kettles were 
“hung“ from their wide lip in a 
brick furnace. Here a firepit has 
replicated that setting. 


Cedar Knolls, NJ - Firepit in 
fabulous formal patio setting on 
what looks like slate or blue stone 
with custom base 


Reynolds Plantation - Two giant 
millstones, from Milledgeville/ 
Baldwin County, Georgia "guard" 
the path to a lake. 


Our millstones and syrup kettles are architectural antiques. 
Original, historic, genuine, and authentic, these were rescued 
from old mill sites and syrup operations. These are not 
reproductions and were not cut yesterday. Visit our website 
and start specifically with the "Gallery" link, and page through 
pictured projects from all over the country to see what other 
clever designers have done, Then go tothe “Catalog” link to 
see every one of our offerings, cataloged by diameter, with 
history, pictures, dimensions, and pricing. We ship nationwide. 


(f) millstones.com 


404-310-6490 
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GARDEN VARIETY Benue 


FRIENDLY FLOWERS|} 


3 things to plant instead of 


In our October 2009 issue, 
we included a plant in our 
Planting Plan department 

(photo, above) that we origi- 

nally thought was liatris but 

turned out to be the horribly 
invasive purple loosestrife 

(Lythrum salicaria, USDA 

Hardiness Zones 4-9). We 

identified the plant correctly 

and noted its invasiveness. 

Several readers, however, 

thought that others might 

be tempted to try purple 
loosestrife. 

If you are thinking of 
adding that troublesome 
exotic to your garden, here 
are three tall pink natives to 
plant instead: 

1. ‘Bright Eyes’ phiox 
(Phlox paniculata ‘Bright 
Eyes’, Zones 4-8) 

2. Liatris 


(Liatris spp. and cvs., 
Zones 3-9) 


3. Joe Pye weed 
(Eupatorium maculatum 
and cvs., Zones 5-11) 
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DID YOU KNow?| 


Succulent 
superstitions 


It’s hard to find a green roof 
today without hens and 
chicks (Sempervivum tectorum 
and cvs., Zones 4-8). It's 

no surprise: They are low 
maintenance and attractive. 
But it’s their backstory that 
is fascinating. 

These succulents have been 
used on roofs since the Middle 
Ages. Although they are now used 
mostly for ornamentation, they were 
originally planted to fix gaps between 
thatch or tiles and to protect homes from evil. If 
you catch your neighbor on your green roof today, look out: In earlier 
centuries, feuding families plucked the protective plants off each 
other’s roofs, believing they left the homes vulnerable to natural disas- 
ter and the families unguarded against demons and sorcerers. 

Hens and chicks were sacred to the deities associated with thunder: 
the Nordic god Thor and the Roman god Jupiter. During his medieval 
rule, Charlemagne decreed that these succulents be planted on every 
structure in his empire. Some of these notions are actually supported 
by scientific evidence. Hens and chicks are naturally fire resistant, for 
example, and can slow down the spread of flames. 


PLANT OF THE YEAR| 


Congratulations, 
baptisia! 


The Perennial Plant Association 
has named baptisia (Baptisia 
australis, Zones 3-9) as the 2010 
Perennial Plant of the Year. Way to 
go, baptisia! Or should we call you 
false indigo, wild indigo, or plains 
false indigo? Though you go by 
many names, we will always know 
you for your confident, upright 
habit; dark blue flower spikes; 

and crazy black seedpods. Even 

if your name is hard to pin down, 
you are not: You don't like to be moved once you are planted. With your 
easy disposition, who would want to move you? Once again, congratula- 
tions, and keep up the good work. 


continued on page 16 = 
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REDWOOD OR ALUMINUM 
GREENHOUSES 


AMERICAS BEST VALUE- ALL BOLT CONSTRUCTION 
FREE CATALOG 800.544.5276 OR WWW.SBGREENHOUSE.COM 


SANTA BARBARA GREENHOUSES 
721 RICHMOND AVE #E, OXNARD, CA 93030 
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Premier rose gardeners since 1951 


Vermont mle 
Field-grown 
Daylilies & 


=> Hardy Iris 
—— 


Surround yourself in the comfort 
of your own rose garden! 


()ttherspoon | 
129 Augur Hole Rd, SouthNewfane, VT 05351 | 


ose Culture 
Xse'Cil (802)348-6614 


Premium Rose Bushes * FREE catalog \ daylilygarden. com 


www. WitherspoonRose.com ¢ 800-643-0315 Free Color Catalog 
i reader service no. 27 
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YOUR QUALITY SOURCE FOR RARE 
AND UNUSUAL HARDY PLANTS 


Viverse Selection, Supe! fb Packing & Customer Se! 
) P TINIE 
ORDER ONLINE A 


WaTTAretine inursery.com 


120 Page Catalog - $ hip all ye 


--~ 2010 Tours 
Lake District & Cotswolds £™ 
Scottish Castles & Gardens © - 
English Artists’ Gardens a > 
Bologna & the Veneto ~ 
g " Springtime in Spain le 
New Zealand > 


The Mission Modular 
Pergola Kit 

Exquisite craftsman style western 
red cedar pergola with tapered 
posts and fine detailing. 


eee | t 4 E ered | 8'7” x 10’ on center post to post. 
G Oe grt « ae Cae = SSeS $3,575. 
: See our website for further details. 
Exclusively from Trellis Structures 
415-669-1914 


ss Se or ellis 888.285.4624 veiw. Coopersinithscots.) ane 
trellisstructures.com STRUCTURES | Box 900F, Inverness, CA 94937 sauce 
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WATCH THIS 


Plants and political intrigue 


How can a simple garden become a hotbed of political intrigue? A 
community garden in South Central Los Angeles became just that a 
few years ago, when local farmers fought to retain access to land they 
had been cultivating for more than 10 years. 

The Garden, recently released on DVD (www.thegardenmovie.com), 
tells the story of the legal and political battles between the owner of the 
land and neighborhood farmers (photo, below right), who tumed this 


14-acre vacant plot of land into the largest community garden in the 
United States (photo, below left). 


The documentary begins as a deceptively simple story that, like most good thrillers, gets more 
complex as details are revealed. What starts out as a seemingly straightforward property dispute 
develops into a tale of legal and ethical issues involving alleged backroom deals, charges of racism, 
and political infighting. A three-year battle ensues in the halls of justice and at City Hall. But no 
spoilers here. You'll have to see the movie to find out what happens. 

Nominated for an Academy Award for best documentary feature of 2009, the film raises some 
controversial issues regarding land use and the rights of individuals within a community. There 
are no easy answers here—just one story worth telling. 


D 


Your story 


Have you ever had 
a garden dream 
dashed by strict 

regional or neigh- 

borhood enforce- 
ments? Do your 

CC&Rs (Covenants, 
Conditions, and 
Restrictions) pre- 

vent you from 
Installing a green 
roof? Do setback 
requirements or 
height restrictions 
limit the plant 
material you can 
grow? Does your 
neighborhood 
frown on vegeta- 
bles in your front 
yard? We want to 
hear your story. 


> TELL US AT 
fg@taunton.com. 


PLANT 


INVASIVE ALERT 


The following plants recommended in this issue are considered invasive in some areas of the country. 
Please visit www.invasive.org/weedus/index.html for more information. 


| + Chocolate vine (Akebia quinata) 
| * Heather (Calluna vulgaris) MA, NC, RI 


STATES 
DE, KY, MD, Nu, PA, VA 


ena bonariensis) GA, OR 
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left, courtesy of Donaid Rogers/Black Valley Films; right, courtesy 


(this page): top left, courtesy of Oscilloscope; top right, Palto/www.dream 
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BC GREENHOUSE 


BUILDERS LiMiTED 


BUSTERS 


RESOURCE FOR DEER FENCING 


THE MOST TRUSTED 


: Steel or Bronze 
Lifesize Sculpture 
Denis Curtiss, Sculptor 
3 Carter Road (near Kent Falls) 
Cornwall Bridge, CT 860-927-3420 
www.DenisCurtissSculptor.com 


reader service no, 45 


Many styles available - call 1-888-391- 443 or 
visit www.bcgreenhouses.com for a FREE catalogue. 


UNRULY DEER? 


aa dx oom 2 7 
CONTROL DEER WITH “Dont just mow your lawn ¥ iz : 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY Ire Well-suited for use at large homes and 23 a 
DEER FENCE. estates We 
* Over 25 Years Expertise ; icin baci aid Gec aa hell 
¢ MAXIMUM STRENGTH + Agile zero-turn maneuverability 
Poly Deer Fence « Handles Walker Gear-Driven Side 
¢ FREE Samples Discharge & Mulching decks up to 56” 


| © 18-hp Briggs Vanguard V-Twin Engine 


¢ FREE Shipping on orders over $100 
1.888.422.3337 WALKERS] [OWERS | 


5925 E. Harmony Road « Fort Collins, CO 80528 
(970) 221-5614 » www.walkermowers.com 


www. deerbusters. com 
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RUBBER 
POND 
LINERS 


or EPDM 


20 -YEAR 
WARRANTY 


Our premium rubber pond liners are safe 
for all aquatic life, conform well to curves, 
remain flexible in the coldest weather, and 
withstand long-term sun exposure. Wecan 
fabricate sheets of any size and shape from 
fish-grade BUTYL rubber, the liner ofchoice 
for water-gardening experts worldwide. We 
also offer fish-grade EPDM rubber in a wide 
range of roll and cut sizes at surprisingly 
affordable prices. Other products include 
energy-efficient professional pumps, low- 
maintenance filters, and Liner Protection 
Fabric (to replace sand bedding). 


BAY TREES KENTUCKY COLONEL MINT CULINARY HERB POT 


As noble as Ancient Greece The pride of Derby Day Grow some special flavor 


Where gardeners go to grow. 


RESOURCE CONSERVATION 
TECHNOLOGY INC 
2633 N CalvertSt Baltimore, MD 21218 
(800) 477-7724 www.pondtechnology.com 


www. thegrowers-e: exchange. com s 1-888- -829-62 6201, 


reader service no. 28 
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READERS’ TIPS 


| 


Insulate plants and protect pots 

Before planting containers, I line the inside of the pots with 
Bubble Wrap or thin, bendable Styrofoam. This insulation 
protects roots from direct contact with cold container walls 
in winter and helps retain moisture in summer. Boxwoods 
in containers can survive our USDA Hardiness Zone 5 win- 
ter, and the ceramic pots have not cracked—even after 
three years without bringing them in. 


—Lucy Weller, Cleveland, Ohio 


Tennis-ball cans make 
great gift vases 

I enjoy sharing cut flowers from 
my garden with friends, and 
found that empty tennis-ball 
cans make great gift vases. I add 
weight by placing a few small 
stones in the bottom and use 
enough water to keep the stems 
submerged. The cans fit in most 
vehicle cup holders, so the flow- 
ers can be transported with ease. 


—Harriet Comer, 
Macon, Georgia 


Remove the snow, not the gravel 


When shoveling snow from my gravel paths, | always end up scraping away 
the surface layer. | solve the problem by keeping the blade edge slightly above 
the surface with homemade wooden skis attached to my shovel. To do this, 
select two similar hardwood scraps measuring approximately % inch thick, 
1 to 2 inches wide, and 4 inches long. Using sandpaper or a wood rasp, slightly 
round each piece of wood on the underside of one end to help the shovel slide 
over rough surfaces. Screw the wooden skis to the underside of the blade. Keep 
the rounded side down and facing in the direction you shovel, about an inch in 
from each end of the blade. The result is a shovel on skis. 

—Fred Race, Strongsville, Ohio 


A trellis from an old Christmas tree 

To recycle my Christmas tree, I let it dry out in a discreet 
corer of the garden, then plant it in a raised bed for use as 
a pea trellis in spring. The vine covers the tree, disguising 
the dead branches. At the end of the season, I toss the 
expired tree and spent pea vine into the compost. 


—Jann L. Holwich, Low Moor, Virginia 


Prevent planting mistakes 

On winter days, when I’m craving to be in my garden, I 

grab my stack of flower and seed catalogs and start clipping 

out pictures of what | want to plant in spring. I group the 

cutouts together, rearranging them as needed. It’s much 

easier to move pictures than to dig up a misplaced plant. 
—Dolores Young, Staten Island, New York 


Sweet Annie combats cobwebs 

Messy cobwebs don’t stand a chance against my natural, 
sweet-smelling trick. I cut branches of sweet Annie (Arte- 
misia annua, annual) to swipe away at unwanted webs. The 
slightly sticky foliage traps cobwebs more efficiently than 
any duster and leaves a pleasant apple scent. After cleaning, 
I dispose of the branches in the compost. 


—Barbara Melone, Warwick, Rhode Island 


<4 PRIZE FOR WINNING TIP 
Share your tip and you could win a one-year subscription to Fine Gardening. 


SEND YOUR TIPS TO: Tips, Fine Gardening, PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506, or fg@taunton.com. We pay for tips we publish. 


Photos: p. 18 (center), courtesy of Harriet Comer; p. 18 (bottom), Steven Cominsky; p. 19, courtesy of Suzanne E. Benson. Illustrations, except where noted: courtesy of www.twilter.com; p. 18, Chuck Lockhart 


Easily rotate heavy pots 

I have several large potted plants and noticed that the 

leaves were leaning toward the light. The contain- 

ers were difficult to maneuver, so I placed them on 

inexpensive plastic lazy Susans. I can now rotate the 

pots with ease to keep the plants from leaning in one 

direction and to make sure each side gets some sun. 
—Donita Elder, Rawson, Ohio 


Keep your 
gate sag- and 
snag-free 

Our vegetable-garden 
gate kept sagging 
and catching on the 
ground. To fix this, 
our son attached a 
wheel from an old 
wagon to the bottom 
of the gate on the 
latch side. The gate 
now rolls perfectly 
and does not sag. 


—Suzanne E. Benson, 
West Kingston, 
Rhode Island 


Use old carpets as a weed barrier 

I use discarded rugs or carpets as weed barriers. You 
can usually find them on the curb, waiting to be 
picked up with the trash. I place them under garden 
paths and cover them with either mulch or stepping- 
stones. [ also use them as padding under my pond 
liner. Because the synthetic fibers don’t break down, 
I can kill weeds over large areas without herbicides 


or intense labor. 
—Robert Joseph Sywalski, Springwater, New Jersey 


Flat-free wheelbarrow 

My old wheelbarrow's tire would no longer hold 
air. Rather than replacing the wheel or the entire 
wheelbarrow, I created my own flat-free wheel. 

I drilled a hole in the tread and filled the tire with 
canned foam insulation. It won't last forever, but 
the tire should last as long as the rest of the 


wheelbarrow. 
—Art Papayanopulos, Huntington, New York 


| Twips! 


Share tips and ideas 

on Twitter.com 

Twitter is a social-networking Web site that 
attracts many gardeners. Here are tips from 
some inspirational gardening “tweeters.” 


Support plants using 

stylish stems 

When | prune my curly willow, | use the cut 

branches for indoor and outdoor plant stakes. 
—Jodi Torpey, @WesternGardener, Denver, Colorado 


PVC pipe makes a sturdy yet 
flexible outline for new beds 
Rather than using the usual rope, hose, or 
flour method when removing lawn to create 
a planting bed, | use 1-inch-diameter PVC 
(polyvinyl chloride) pipe. The pipe is strong and 
flexible, so creating a solid and smooth outline 
with it is easy. | lay out a long piece of pipe 
where | want my bed and design the curves 
by securing the pipe with short rebar stakes. 
The process is quick, resulting in perfect, 
gentile curves every time! 

— Rebecca Sweet, @sweetrebecca, 

Los Altos, California 


Protect young plants 
from being buried 
Mulching around a bunch of small or delicate 
plants can be time-consuming and tedious. 
So before | spread new mulch, | cover the 
plants that may get damaged or buried with 
old nursery pots. | spread the mulch, then 
simply lift the pots off the plants. This protects 
plants perfectly and saves me time. 

—Pam Penick, @PamDigging, Austin, Texas 


By the way... 
To follow Fine Gardening on Twitter, 
go to www.twitter.com. Log in, create =~ 


a profile, and search for @Michelle_at_ 
FG (Associate Editor Michelle Gervais) 
or @kate_frank (Web Producer Kate 
Frank). Then just click “Follow.” 
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Fragrance Beyond Description 


Our Jasmine in a Grapevine Basket displays elegant and exquisitely fragrant white 
flowers against a backdrop of dark green leaves. This handsome, subtropical vine 
(properly, Jasminum polyanthum) will filla house with its rich, sweet scent. To order, 
please visit whiteflowerfarm.com or call 1-800-503-9624 and request item $83260, : | 
$55 plus shipping. Kindly mention Source Code $S900. Success is guaranteed. | pyaar Se Seed 
rairie Grass See 

| 


White Flower Farm \www.prairiefrontier.com 


| Waukesha, WI 53189 p. 262-544-6708 | 
reader service no. 65 - feader service no.62. 


Bring the ‘wild’ back into your life! 


Cee OO ny Re LN EE Oe OR SO Oe eer Le 
Amazingly effective for trans plants, cutting, graft, geminatinc 
seeds, foliar feedi 


: eeding, propagating and soil conditioning 
NoiVitamin; No Hormone; NoiGhemical/NPK 


y He atu 


HB-101 The Organic Growth Enhancer for All Plants 
Natural plant extract comprised of ingredients that 
stimulate the strong, colorful and healthy 
development of plants. HB-101 establishes optimal 

| conditions for plants to hamess cellular energy. 

| Amazingly improve in quality. For Gardening, Indoor 
=~ Plants, Bonsal, Orchids, Fruits, Vegetables, 

Kin A tee Flowers caring without chemical and 


AMAZING results on your ORCHIDS ; 


ij 


toxic fertilizer 


J; The critics all agree HB-101 really works!! 


Try it and sec the AMAZING results on your Bonsai plants. 


Use HB-101 in dilutions ranging from 1/1,000 parts 
(approximately 2/3 teaspoon to one gallon of water) 
to 1/10,000 parts (six to eight drops per gallon), 
spraying and watering once a week. Continue regular 
plant feeding, but do not over-fertilize. Take special 
care to reduce nitrogen feeding of cymbidiums during 
summer months as excess foliage may result. 


100% Natural, Non-Toxic Plant Vitalizer 
Try it and sce marked Improvement in quality, > ; = 
quantity and stress tolerance of your plants. For ; : i ~~ Nei 
TRIAL SAMPLE, fax or write to YK Flora, Inc, Use HB-101 in dilutions ranging from 1/1,000 parts (approximately 2/3 
1218 El Prado Ave., #132, Torrance, CA.90501 __ ‘easpoon to one galion of waler) to 1/10,000 parts (eight drops per galion), 


Fax: 310-533-5149 www.HB-101.com spraying and watering once every one to ten days throughout a year. 
Product of Japan 
iC 7 
Registered Member of pre wl4A HPA Soummese 


reader service no, 13 
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Here’s a mum worth keeping 


NAME: ‘Apricot Single’ hardy mum % 
(Chrysanthemum ‘Apricot Single’) wy ~~ | 18to 
USDA HARDINESS ZONES: 4 to 8 ftp | ta 


ce 


CONDITIONS: Full sun; moist, 
well-drained soil; will tolerate 
roadside conditions 


FOR MANY YEARS, I looked unsuccessfully for a good hardy 
mum. Granted, there is an array of spectacularly colored mums 
for sale in late summer at the local garden center. But the prob- 
lem with many of these eye-catchers is that they are built for 
speed, not endurance. They burn brightly for a week or two 
and then stop flowering. If they return the next year, they never 
attain anything close to the beauty they had when you first 
bought them. But ‘Apricot Single’ is an old-fashioned garden 
mum that puts other so-called “hardy” mums to shame 

I enjoy this plant for all sorts of reasons. First, it is relatively 
low growing; I usually give ‘Apricot Single’ a pinch with my 
pruners in late spring to keep it even lower. That is the second 
reason I like this plant: low maintenance. If I forget to cut it 
back, it still grows well and stays inbounds. Other than that, 
it gets watered, fertilized, and treated like every other plant 
in my garden. The third reason is that this mum is tough: 
withstanding cold winters, hot summers, a lack of rain, or even 
wet feet. Last, the apricot-colored single flowers completely 
cover the plant in fall. It is one of the latest perennials to 
bloom, but most gardeners will have plenty of flowers before 
frost knocks it back. 


> Consider it a pass-along plant: Once you have ‘Apricot 
Single’, you will enjoy sharing it with others. Just divide off 
a piece (the easiest means of propagation), and throw it over 
your neighbor's fence. ‘Apricot Single’ is aggressive but not 
invasive. It is a mum, so it will spread. 


<< — — —_» 
18 to 24 inches wide 


>» There is a less-hardy pink version: There is a similar cultivar 
called ‘Sheffield Pink’, whose flowers are more rose colored. 
We trialed both of these mums together about five years 
ago, and without a label, it was tough to tell them apart. 
‘Sheffield Pink’, however, is long gone, and ‘Apricot Single’ 
is still going strong. 


—Allan Annitage nuns the trial gardens at the University of Georgia in Athens 


N TY eka 


e* SOURCES 
Heronswood Nursery, Warminster, Pa.; 877-674-4714; www.heronswood.com 
Niche Gardens, Chapel Hill, N.C.; 919-967-0078; www.nichegardens.com 
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Not your typical New Guinea impatiens 


NAME: Celebrette™ Red Deep New Guinea impatiens (Impatiens hawkeri Celebrette™ Red Deep) 
ZONES: Annual 


SIZE: 10 to 12 inches tall and wide 
CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; moist soil 


| already know what you're thinking: “Couldn't this magazine come up with anything more exciting 
than a New Guinea impatiens to feature?” Last spring, ! practically had to be forced to buy 
Celebrette™ Red Deep impatiens at the local nursery. This spring, I'm making sure | buy at least 
half a dozen because, despite my embarrassing neglect, it quickly became the unexpected show- 
stopper of my containers. 

It's hard to find red-flowering plants for my shade containers, other than the typical, boring, 
orange-red impatiens. Celebrette™ Red Deep has true scarlet red blooms, which start in early 
spring and continue throughout the fall, stopping only after the first frost. On top of beautiful blooms, 
this cultivar has leathery, dark green foliage with a stripe of yellow in the center margin. The color 
combination of the foliage and flowers is surprisingly appealing. 


— Danielle Sherry is an associate editor who has found a new affection for New Guinea impatiens. 


¢ e SOURCE: To find a local retail nursery near you that carries this plant, go to www.simplybeautifulgardens.com 
and type in your zip code, 


This native beauty is aggressive, not obnoxious 


NAME: Eastern thimbleberry (Rubus odoratus) oo Ss 


» A member of a tasty family: If thimbleberry looks vaguely 


ZONES: 3 to 7 Cifost familiar, that may be because you have a raspberry patch in your 
CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; | backyard. It is a member of this delicious genus but, thankfully, 

{ * ’ vy . .* 
moist, well-drained soil; will tolerate Pi Sa is a thornless cousin. 
occasional wet feet 8 feet wide > Haircuts may be mandatory: If you want to keep thimbleberry 
THIMBLEBERRY MAY BE one of the prettiest plants you in a neat perennial border, you can whack it back periodically 
will ever fail to notice. | worked in the vicinity of a beautiful and divide it in fall to stop it from overtaking daintier neighbors. 
flowering patch of it for five years without registering its existence But its vigor can be a welcome attribute, especially when you 
But one day, a visitor to our gardens asked, “What's the shrub need to fill in a shady spot. 
over there with the pink flowers?” I quickly identified it and —Kristin Green is the interpretive horticulturist at 
3 P 5 : ’ ; Blithewold Mansion, Gardens & Arboretum in Bristol, Rhode Island 
instantly added it to a wish list for my own sustainable but sparse 


garden. Thimbleberry has two attributes | covet most in a plant: 
It's a northeastern native, and it vigorously fills a space without 


e* SOURCES 
being invasive. 


Forestfarm, 
Williams, Ore.; 541- 
846-7269; www. 
forestfarm.com 


The East Coast’s thimbleberry is almost a doppelganger for the 
white-flowering western version (Rubus parviflorus, Zones 4-9), a 
favorite among gardeners from that coast for its tissue-soft leaves 
and tart berries. Eastern thimbleberry, while also having plate-size, 
velvet leaves, doesn’t produce fruit that’s very tasty. (I’m sure | 
would have noticed this shrub much sooner if it did.) The flowers, 
however, are its prized possession. Blooming on new wood, clus- 
ters of 2-inch-wide, magenta-fading-to-pink flowers dot the plant 
from floor to ceiling throughout the summer. And if that show 
isn't enough for you, the flowers are slightly fragrant. 


Tripple Brook 
Farm, Southampton, 
Mass.; 413-527- 
4626; www.tripple 
brookfarm.com 
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QaA 


A hosta 
that will shine 
in the sun 


Q Ireally love hostas, 
but will any thrive in my 
full-sun garden? 


— Megan Lockley, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


A Although there are hostas 


that will tolerate some sun, 
there has never been a hosta 
that thrives in the sun— 

until now. Plant propagator 
GroLink has recently intro- 
duced SunHosta™ (Zones 
4-10), a medium-size cultivar 
that is happiest when 
planted in blazing-hot sun. 
The white variegation on its 
leaves only appears when 
the plant has been exposed 
to bright light, and unlike 
other hostas, this new intro- 
duction can also take some 
humidity. SunHosta™ has 
great drought tolerance and, 
in the South, will never go 
dormant. GroLink offered 
starts to commercial 
growers in 2009, so look for 
SunHosta™ to appear at 
local nurseries this spring. 


Sea slug or outstanding 
ground cover? 


NAME: Moss pink (Dianthus simulans) <—____—____--»> 
18 to 24 inches wide 


ZONES: 4 to 8 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; moist, well-drained, gritty soil 


THIS UNIQUE PERENNIAL is, by far, the plant that gets noticed most in our dis- 
play gardens. Its gray-green foliage is so small and tight that it looks more like a sea 
slug than a plant. Moss pink starts off as a small cushion and then slowly expands, 
becoming a large green pillow. There is nothing else like it in the plant world. 

Flowering, if there is any, begins in midspring. The carnation-like flowers of moss 
pink are a light rose color and fairly small. This plant usually begins blooming when it 
is about three years old. Weather conditions or other environmental factors, however, 
will affect flowering; it’s not uncommon during some seasons to see no blooms at all. 
I think of them as a bonus because I grow moss pink mainly for its form and foliage. 


> It takes a lickin’ and keeps on tickin’: Sometimes harsh winter weather, a heavy 
rain, or the claws of a garden critter will make holes in moss pink, but don’t 
panic—it grows back together quickly. It’s best to place this plant near rocks or 
driftwood to give it something to climb over. 

> Don’t be fooled by imposters: There are a few species that resemble 


moss pink, including Dianthus liciniata and D. freynii, but they are not 
as commonly found at nurseries and their performance is untested. 


e* SOURCES 
Arrowhead Alpines, 
Fowlerville, Mich.; 
517-223-3581; 
www.arrowhead 
alpines.com 


Well-Sweep Herb 


> Your patience will be rewarded: This plant can sometimes be slow to 
establish itself. But rest assured that moss pink will gain steam after a 
few seasons. Once in the garden, this plant is maintenance-free, with 
no noticeable pests or diseases. It is superhardy, too, taking the worst Farm, Port Marray, 


weather that Zone 4 can muster. N.J.; 908-852-5390; 
—Don Wallace trials unusual plants at Singing Tree Gardens in McKinleyville, California www.wellsweep.com 
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REGIONAL PICKS 


northeast 


‘Kennebec’ potato 


maturity: 70 to 90 days 
yietp: 5 to 8 pounds of potatoes per plant 
neEeEDs: Full sun; average soil 


| believe gardener Samwise Gamgee in The Lord of the 
Rings was referring to ‘Kennebec’ when he tells Gollum 


about his favorite vegetable: “Po-ta-toes! Boil ’em, mash resistance to late blight makes it even more attractive 
Dave Llewellyn *em, stick ’em in a stew!” You don't have to be as wise for the upcoming season. Plant tubers around May 1 at 
farms for the as Gandalf to choose this versatile variety. ‘Kennebec’ is 12 inches apart, leaving 40 inches between rows. Hill the 
Glynwood Center perfect for the Northeast. The variety originated in Maine plants with soil when they reach 6 inches tall, and repeat 
in Cold Spring, and is adaptable to a wide range of soil conditions. Its as they grow taller. Keep the plants well watered. 


New York, where 
he lives with his 
wife and daughter. | a a ee ae a <= ae = as 


‘ 2 
on 


‘Peacework’ bell pepper 
maturity: 65 days 


viecp: An average of six peppers per plant 
NEEDS: Full sun; average Soil; lots of heat 


This red bell pepper was bred for the Northeast to be sweet and early. ‘Peacework’ was 
named for Peacework Farm, a community-supported agriculture farm in New York that 
helped develop it. ‘Peacework’ pepper seeds purchased from Fedco Seeds help support 
the vegetable-breeding program at Cornell University, whose important research results in 
crop varieties well suited for this region. Sow seeds indoors in late March, and set seed- 
lings out after the danger of frost has passed. Plant them about 12 inches apart. 


‘Pingtung Long’ eggplant 


maturity: 58 days 
yie.p: Up to 20 eggplants per plant 


nEEDs: Full sun; average soil; vigilance 
against pests 


‘Pingtung Long’ gets its name from its 
hometown in Taiwan. | like this variety 
because it is early to produce and has 

a good yield. The beautiful lavender 
fruit, which grows 11 inches long and 

2 inches across, is tender and sweet. 
Sow seeds indoors in early April or eight 
weeks prior to transplanting. Plant the 
seedlings 18 inches apart. A floating 
row cover will minimize damage by flea 
beetles. | also begin my Colorado potato 
beetle vigil early in the season with this 
variety as Asian eggplants seem to be 
their preferred food. 
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‘Speckled Amish’ lettuce 


maturity: 55 days 

yieLo: One medium-size head per plant 
neeps: Full sun; average soil; shade from 
intense summer sun 


This head lettuce always earns compliments in 
the field for its beauty. It is a stunning, light 
green bibb lettuce with maroon flecks. The fla- 
vor is a light, sweet complement to any com- 
panion in your salad bowl. Its one flaw is a 
tendency to burn at its tips in higher tempera- 
tures, so consider using a shade cloth in sum- 
mer. Sow indoors from the end of March to the 
end of July or three to four weeks before you 
want to transplant. The transplants should be set out no less than 9 inches 
apart to allow room for them to develop into full-size heads. 


Michelle Gervais; center right, courtesy of Fedco Seeds, Inc 


Photos, except where noted: David Cavagnaro; top feft 
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‘Cajun Jewel’ okra 


MATURITY: 65 days 
YIELD: 5 pounds per week from a 50-foot-long row 
NEEDS: Full sun; warm soil 


Okra is from hot and humid West Africa, so it also does well 
in the hot and humid South. ‘Cajun Jewel’ okra is a great 
variety for areas where summer days average around 90°F. 
The plant grows best when the soil is warm and weed-free, 
although, once established, okra can shade out most of its 
competition. Other than a swarm of Japanese beetles or 


rats * Kf 
Simon Bevis 
owns and operates 


and higher yields. | wear a glove on my picking hand 


Noah Valley Farm 
in Jacksonville, 
Alabama. 


‘Georgia’ collard 


MATURITY: 75 days 

YleLD: 2 pounds of leaves 
per plant 

NEEDS: Full sun; fertile, 
well-drained soil 


Collard grows well in the mild 
winters of the coastal plains, and 
in spring and fall in other parts of 
the South. It is in the Brassica 
ifamily of cabbage, kale, and broc- 
ocoli, and requires similar growing 
conditions. The plants can grow 
rmore than 2 feet tall in fertile soils, 
sio don’t plant them too close 
tcoogether. Collard and related 
veegetables can have several 
peests, such as caterpillars, 
aphids, whiteflies, and rabbits. | 
usse Bt (Bacillus thuringiensis) and 
sovap when the insects appear. 
Lanrger outside leaves can be har- 
vessted while the younger leaves 
matture for an extended harvest. 


very hungry deer, okra has few pests. The pods of ‘Cajun 
Jewel’ are smooth, velvety, and dark green, and can begin 
producing when the plant has reached 2 feet tall. Pick them 
every two days, down to 2 to 3 inches to promote blooming 


because of the tiny irritating hairs that you encounter when 
gripping the pod to bend it down and snap it off the stalk. 
The plants might take a while to start blooming if planted 
too early but will go on producing until frost. 


‘Pinkeye Purple 
Hull’ cowpea 


MatTuRity: 60 days 

YIELD: One bushel per 100-foot- 
long row 

NEEDS: Full sun; tolerates poor soils 


‘Pinkeye Purple Hull’ cowpea loves 
the South’s hot summers and can 
tolerate dry weather as long as it 
receives some water when bloom- 
ing. Insect pests are few and 
include aphids and weevils, but 
cowpea also attracts beneficial 
insects, like bees and wasps, so 
never use insecticides on it. The 
biggest pests are deer, so use a fence or deterrent, like rotten eggs or garlic. The pods 
turn purple when ripe, so that’s an easy indicator of when to harvest. | pick them every 
three or four days to encourage more blooming and to get the biggest yield. 


‘Tifblue’ and ‘Climax’ rabbiteye blueberries 


mMATuRITyY: 3 to 5 years 

YIELD: 1 gallon of blueberries from a 5-foot-tall bush 

NEEDS; Full sun to partial shade; acidic, well-drained soil; plenty of 
water when fruiting 


Rabbiteye blueberries (Vaccinium ashei and cvs., USDA Hardiness Zones 
5-9) are a great addition to an edible southern garden, but two or more 
varieties are needed for adequate pollination. These two varieties are pro- 
ductive and cold hardy. Plus, ‘Tifblue’ ripens early, while ‘Climax’ ripens 
later in the season. The bushes can grow up to 10 feet tall in our long 
growing season, and the berries are large and prolific in early summer. 
They need little care apart from mulching and watering, and have virtually 
no pest problems. Even though most soils in the South are acidic, | 
mutch the plants with pine straw to help keep it that way. Give them a 
good soaking several times in May and June to get a good fruit set. 


REGIONAL PICKS 


Best 
edibles} 


‘Diamond’ eggplant 


maturity: 70 to 80 days from transplant 
YieLD: 20 to 30 fruit per plant 
NEEDS: Full sun; rich, moist, well-drained soil; lots of heat 


Eggplants love heat; most thrive in warm regions of East Asia and 


has trialed over right up to frost. Eight to 10 plants yield a wheelbarrow of fruit by 
15,000 heirloom season’s end—plenty enough for fresh eating all summer as well 
vegetables for as an ample supply of roasted, peeled flesh for the freezer. 

Seed Savers 

Exchange in 


Decorah, lowa. ~ 


even hotter tropical Southeast Asia. But ‘Diamond’ is a typical 
oval, Japanese-style purple eggplant from Ukraine that begins 
delivering here in early July and continues copious production 


‘Feherozon’ pepper 


maturity: 80 to 85 days from 
transplant 

yiecb: Up to 12 fruit per plant 
NEEDS: Full sun; moist, well- 
drained soil 


Of the 1,500 varieties of 
peppers that I’ve surveyed at 
the Seed Savers Exchange, 
my sweet pepper of choice 
for fresh eating, cooking, and 
freezing is ‘Feherozon’. It's 

a pointed, pimento-type 
Hungarian pepper that starts 
out yellow and turns orange- 
red when ripe. The small 
plants are often so loaded with 


big peppers that one can hardly see the leaves. | start my pepper seeds indoors in 
mid-March—almost a month before my tomatoes—and move them to a cold frame 
during the daytime until night temperatures warm up. Transplants are quite hefty by 


‘Amish Paste’ tomato 


mMaTuARITY: 80 to 90 days from transplant 
YieLp: Several pounds per plant 
NEEDS; Full sun; moist, well-drained soil 


Having grown more than 3,000 varieties 
of tomatoes makes choosing a favorite 
quite difficult. One variety, however, 

has risen to the top as my every-year 
staple. ‘Amish Paste’ is an indeterminate 
but rather tame climber, which is easily 
trellised or staked. It bears a huge, 
steady crop of large oval fruit, versatile 
enough for slicing or canning, meaty 
enough for paste, yet juicy enough for 
juicing. What also sets this heirloom 
apart is that it has consistently won taste 
tests here and in Australia. No matter 
what the weather, ‘Amish Paste’ has 
proven to be delicious and reliable. 
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the time | set them out before June 1. 


‘Burgess Buttercup’ winter squash 


maturity: 95 to 105 days 
YIELD: Three to four 3- to 5-pound fruit 
NEEDS: Full sun; moist, well-drained soil 


Although my home garden is big enough to handle 
many space-intensive, rambling varieties of winter 
squash, | still favor the more compact vines of ‘Bur- 
gess Buttercup’. Most of the top-flavored and tex- 
tured winter squash belong to the species Cucerbita 
maxima, and ‘Burgess Buttercup’ ranks among the 
best. Its medium-size fruit are a manageable size for 
most families. It will keep well over the winter, yet its 
skin is tender enough for easy cutting. It’s excellent 
for baking, and once you've used this squash to make 
a pie, you will never go back to pumpkin. 


Photos, except where noted: David Cavagnaro; 


top left, courtesy of David Cavagnaro 
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Mike Appel and 
Emily Oakley 
own and operate 
Three Springs 
Farm in Oaks, 


‘Quasar’ cauliflower 


Maturity: 65 days 

YieLo: One large head per plant 
NEEDs: Full sun to partial shade; 
moist soil 


This tender variety has a delicate 
flavor and produces hefty heads 
that often weigh several pounds 
each. While many white cauli- 
flower varieties require blanching 
(tying the large outer leaves over 
the developing head, excluding 
light and causing it to develop 
white and tender), ‘Quasar’ is 
:self-blanching—so no manual 
nmanipulation is needed. Trans- 
pplant starts into the garden in 
early to late March. Unlike cauli- 
fflower varieties grown in more 
nnorthern climates, ‘Quasar’ is well 
aidapted to the volatile springs of 
tme Southern Plains and will not 
boolt when temperatures get 80°F 
orr more in May and June. 


‘Gypsy’ pepper 

MATURITY: 65 days 

yieLp: Up to 30 peppers from one plant 
NEEDS: Full sun; well-drained, fertile soil 


With its delicious and prolific fruit, this pepper should be on the 
top of every gardener'’s list. This variety has especially sturdy 
stems that will not bend or break when strong winds come 
sweeping down the plains. ‘Gypsy’ pepper sets fruit all summer 
long and does not give out when the heavy heat of summer 
sets in. Its thin walls mean that fruit mature to red nearly twice 
as fast as other peppers. Early harvests mean fewer culls from 
disease and hungry garden critters, and thick foliage protects 
Oklahoma. the plants from being burned by the sun. 


‘Early Moonbeam’ 
watermelon 


MATURITY: 80 days 

yieLp: Five to seven watermelons 
(weighing 6 to 7 pounds apiece) 
per plant 

NEEDs: Full sun; well-drained soil 


The yellow flesh of this icebox 
(smail, short-season) watermelon 
has tropical undertones. It holds 
up dependably to morning dews 
and hot afternoons, unlike some 
types of watermelon. With the 
likelihood of scarce rainfall during 
the middle and latter half of 
summer in our region, ‘Early 
Moonbeam’ is the perfect variety 
because it still reliably produces intensely sweet and crisp watermelons. Harvest ripe 
fruit when the second tendril closest to the melon withers and turns brown. 


‘Cherokee Purple’ 
tomato 


maturity: 80 days 

yietp: 15 to 20 tomatoes (weighing 
12 ounces apiece) per plant 
NEEDs: Full sun; well-drained soil 


Anyone who tastes this striking, 
slightly smoky heirloom tomato will 
immediately fall in love. ‘Cherokee 
Purple’ is an indeterminate variety 
whose fruit ripen several weeks 
earlier than most other varieties. 
While many heirlooms are suscep- 
tible to catfacing from poor pollina- 
tion, this tomato is reliably uniform. 


southwest 


Purpie tomatillo 


maturity: 80 to 90 days 

vyietp: 5 to 15 pounds of fruit per plant 

NEEps: Full sun; rich, loose soil (but will tolerate 
heavy clay soil) 


A gorgeous addition to any garden, tomatillos can become when they break through the husk, showing their purple 


small trees if the conditions are right, so plan accordingly. skin. If there’s a threat of frost, be sure to pick even husk- 
Brig Luther viins Planted in late spring through early summer, purple tomatillo covered fruit; slightly underripe fruit can still be used as you 
DeaatiGtens: is a stout, upright plant with yellow flowers, and produces would use mature fruit, though they are not as sweet. Plants 
a community- husk-covered purple fruit. Sweeter than green varieties, the can become brittle as they mature and fill with heavy fruit, 
supported agri- 2-inch-long fruit are a vivid addition to salsa. Fruit are ripe so be careful when harvesting or working around them. 
culture farm in 
Las Cruces, 


New Mexico. 


‘Santa Fe 
Grande’ 
pepper 
maturity: 80 to 
90 days 
YIELD: 2 to 5 pounds 
of fruit per plant 
NEEDS: Full sun; rich, 
loose soil (but will toler- 
ate heavy clay soil) 


Mildly spicy, this heir- 
loom pepper thrives 
in the heat of south- 
western summers. 
‘Santa Fe Grande’ can 
| be direct-seeded or 
transplanted. To germinate in the ground, seeds will need warm soil and 
air. To start producing fruit, the plant needs really hot temperatures. It . 
produces high yields of 4-inch-long peppers throughout the growing 
season and is an excellent pepper for roasting. 


‘Chinese Red Noodle’ bean Se 2 eS ee 


maturity: 50 to 60 days 

YIELD: 1 to 4 pounds of beans per plant 
NEEDs: Full sun; moist, well-drained soil 
(but will tolerate heavy clay soil) 


‘Green Striped Cushaw’ 
winter squash 


maturity: 80 to 90 days 


This is a fun and tasty bean, producing 2 i 3 
- i H 1 a 
attractive, 18-inch-long red pods. Thriv- { ym. Five squash (weighing 5 to 10 pounds S 
ade : cae apiece) per plant a 
ing in summer heat, this strong, vining , . = 
j NEEDS: Full sun; rich, loose soil (but will tolerate iS) 
/ plant sends out large, unusual purple- Reeviciny act) =) 
pink flowers before forming its pods. ea yeCeBy._SO° as 
Eaten whole (pod and all), ‘Chinese Red A Native American heirloom, ‘Green Striped v 5 
Noodle’ beans are sweet and tender, Cushaw’ is a huge, vigorous vine, so give it 2 
retaining some of their color even when plenty of room when planting. Direct-sow in late $ = 
cooked. Pick the beans when they feel spring to early summer. If the fruit are exposed to iar 
solid or when they have slightly loose | a cold snap, their thick, pale orange flesh will 2 5 
. x 2 
skin. Make sure to harvest often because become sweeter. Fruit weigh 5 pounds on aver- oe 
mature pods will slow further bean pro- age but can get as heavy as 20 pounds. They store well at cooler 8 2 
duction. Beans can be used dry. room temperatures, gaining flavor through the winter. g 
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mountain west 


‘Scarlet Nantes’ carrot 


maturity: 70 to 90 days 
YIELD: 12 carrots per foot 
NEEDs: Full sun; moist soil 


The best thing about this carrot is that it is always sweet— 
especially after a couple of early September frosts— 
making it a joy to eat raw. This old-time variety is bright 

- orange; averages between 6 and 7 inches long; and has a 
pier cava eat small, crisp, dark core. | get exceptional results and higher 
Bes EverGreen . yields using drip irrigation (planting on both sides of the 
Farm in Star Valley, irrigation tape doubles the yield). If you don’t plant carrots 
Wyoming. with a precision seeder, then thin to half an inch apart 

when carrots get 3 inches tall and then to 1 inch apart 

when they reach 6 inches tall. 


‘Early Wonder 
Tall Top’ beet 


maturity: 80 to 90 days 
YIELD: Four beets per foot 
NEEDs: Full sun; steady 
moisture 


The deep purple flesh of ‘Early 
Wonder Tall Top’ beet has an 
earthy, sweet flavor. Better 
still, the tender young greens 
are also delicious. Thin the 
beets to 3 inches apart, and 
toss what you have pulled into 
your salad. Water every three 
to four days to accelerate 

F : growth and yield larger beets. 
Yukon Gold’ potato Its early nature is a must in our short growing season. To maximize production, 
maturity: 80 to 90 days plant first in mid-May and then again in mid-June for a fall harvest. 

YiELD: 6 to 8 pounds per pound 


of seed potatoes om a ee 
INEEDS: Full sun; loose, well- 
drained, slightly acidic soil 


Golden from the inside out, this 
tuuber has a sweet taste and 
crreamy texture, which makes it 
my favorite for garlic mashed 
pootatoes. ‘Yukon Gold’ is known 


‘German Extra Hardy’ garlic 
MATURITY: 260 to 285 days 
yileLp: 5 pounds of bulbs per pound of 


seed garlic 
NEEDS: Full sun; well-drained, loose, fertile soil 


four low yields, but its early nature | This hardneck garlic is noted for its vigor, large 
anid long-storing ability make it bulbs, and long storage ability. Its greatest 

a ttop pick for this region. | plant strength is its taste, best described as “full- 
thee seed potatoes on June 1, bodied with a kick.” Its flavor and uniformly 
sprread a 1-inch-deep layer of | large cloves make it exceptional for roasting. 
cormpost over them, and wait for | plant them at the end of September, water 
the shoots to emerge. Once they | in once, cover with a 6-inch-deep layer of 

are ‘visible, | mulch with a 6-inch- straw, and then wait until next spring. | harvest 


| them when the tops are brown and then hang 


deepp layer of straw and wait until 
fall tco harvest them. | them in a warm, dry area for two weeks. 


northwest 


‘Montovano’ fennel 


maturity: 75 to 80 days 
YIELD: One bulb per foot 


Mike Peroni 
owns and operates 
Boistfort Valley 
Farm in Curtis, 
Washington. 


‘Tadorna’ leek 


MATURITY: 120 days 
YIELD: 1 pound per foot 
NEEDS: Full sun; light, fertile soil 


The Northwest's maritime climate is well 
suited for winter gardening, thus a 
winter-hardy leek is a common fixture in 
most people’s gardens in this region. My 
favorite variety, ‘Tadorna,’ has a long 
white shaft and holds better in the field 
than any other variety | have grown. 
Sometimes |’ve been able to harvest 
leeks all the way through winter and into 
March of the following year. 
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NEEDS: Full sun to partial shade; light, fertile soil 


Bulb fennel was once an oddity at local farmers’ mar kets, 
but its mild anise flavor and its contribution to roasted- td 
vegetable dishes have made it a staple on my farmers mar- ‘Montovano’, It consistently forms a large, round bulb with a 

clean, bright white appearance, and it has excellent flavor 
and crunch. It also seems to resist bolting in the heat of late 
spring, when most other varieties go to seed. 


ket table and a favorite of my CSA (community-supported 
agriculture) customers. The moderate summer temperatures 
of the Puget Sound area provide a long window of opportu- 
nity to grow this heat-sensitive crop. The variety | prefer is 


‘Ventura’ celery 


MATURITY: 110 days 
YiELD: One bunch per 
18 inches 

NEEDS: Full sun to partial 
shade; fertile soil; lots 

of water 


‘Ventura’ celery is deep 
green and flavorful. If 
grown well, it also is ten- 
der; possesses a large, 
blanched heart; and will 
hold well into winter. 
Celery, in general, is one 
of the most difficult 
crops to grow well. | start ‘a 
with the best-quality : 
transplants | can grow 
and choose the best 
ground for planting. | fertilize and w 
days, makes for excellent celery 


ater frequently. This, along with our long summer 


‘Shunkyo’ radish 
MATURITY: 32 days 
yieLD: One bunch per foot 


NEEDS: Full sun to partial shade; light 
fertile soil 


‘Shunkyo’ radish is a Stunning, 
with a strong, healthy top, and 
skin cleans up well. Though it f. 
my favorite radish, | first grew 
because it looked so good in t 
more than holds its Own, how 
more heat tolerant than other 
having a complex flavor. It sta 
finishes with an intensity that 
uncomfortable when grown j 
summer; it’s much milder in 


vibrant pink 
its smooth 
ast became 
‘Shunkyo! 

he Catalog, It 
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Can border on 
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Reader review » 


A chipper that won’t 
have you shaking in 
your gardening clogs 


My gardening books don’t discuss brush 
piles as design elements, but | garden with 
limited space and mine was a permanent 
fixture. Enter the McCulloch MCS2001 
Electric Chipper/Shredder ($249.99; www. 
amazon.com). With a 2.5-horsepower 
motor, it’s less powerful than big gas chip- 
pers but mulches my small brush in min- 
utes. It’s also more sustainable and less 
noisy, and at less than $300, it’s a small 
wonder—with a price to match. Brush that 
is up to 1% inches in diameter goes into a 
side chute. Larger branches are best fed 

a bit at a time to avoid jamming. Leaves 
and twigs are not what this chipper is best 
at because the small slot on top limits its 
feeding capacity, but | think its hunger for 
branches more than makes up for this. Use 
this machine with dry brush only, and clear 
chippings regularly to keep it from clogging. When the chipper does clog, unplug it, clear the hopper and the 
blade, and be sure the safety bolt is tight when you reattach the hopper. Always protect your eyes, your ears, 
and your own limbs when using this—or any—chipper. 


— Andrew Keys is the owner of Oakleaf Green Landscape Design in Topsfield, Massachusetts. 


«< For the toolshed 


A true multitasker 


Some members of our staff took the Holdredge Hooke ’n Crooke Heron ($49.00; www. 
holdredgeenterprises.com) outside to the garden and gave it a good workout. We’re happy 
to report that this garden tool isn't just another gimmick. Many of us wanted to take it home 
to use in our own garden. Its stainless-steel business end can be used as a scuffle hoe, mulch 
spreader, trench digger, weeder, soil chopper, edger, and more. Plus, it has a long, beefy ash 
handle that feels substantial in your hands. Manufactured in the United States, the Hooke ‘n 
Crooke also comes in a short-handled version called the Hummingbird. 
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Photos, except where noted: Steven Cominsky; p. 32 (top), courtesy of Marie Katzen; p. 33 (top right), courtesy of aHal Modern Living: p. 33 (center), courtesy of Vibram, p. 33 (bottom), courtesy of Futée Design, Inc 


Great gift » 


Learn to compost 

while you play 

Even the most avid gardeners can learn more 
about compost by playing this fun game from the 
National Gardening Association. Each card in Compost Gin Rummy ($14.95; 
www.gardeningwithkids.org) represents an aspect of composting, such as 
materials, temperature, microorganisms, additives, moisture, and pests. If you 
are the first to collect the right combination to create the perfect mix for healthy 
compost, you win. 


Editor’s pick ~ 


Gardening barefoot . . . almost 


I love to garden barefoot. I know I shouldn't do it. Besides the wear and tear on 
my feet, there are lots of creepy crawlies that I don’t want to step on. Having a 
garden that’s a thoroughfare for the neighborhood dogs adds another hazard to 
the mix. What's a toe-wiggling gardener to do? Well, you could try the almost- 
barefoot Vibram FiveFingers ($75.00-$125.00; www.vibramfivefingers.com). 
The shoes are not marketed for gardening, but they should be. They let you feel 
the earth beneath your feet without the dirt between your toes. At 
first, my gardening friends made fun of me, but then, one by 

one, they asked to try them on. Now I'm afraid the 

shoes will disappear one day when I’m 
not looking. They come in seven 
styles for men and women, and 
they're machine washable. 


-Michelle Gervais is an associate eclitor. 


Simple solution 2 


Move your containers 
with ease 


The beauty of container gardening is that 
your pots are portable, whether you're 
moving them five states away or across 
the patio. We can’t help you load your 
containers onto a moving truck, but we 
can help you move them across the deck. 
Instead of lifting them, pop some Pot Pads 
($5.99 per four-pack; www.ahamodern 
living.com) onto the bottom of your pots 
and slide them across with ease. Think of 
them as furniture glides for your garden. 
We found that they're more suited to 
wooden decks than concrete or stone 
patios, which wear them down pretty 
quickly. When Pot Pads are not helping 
you move your containers, they protect 
your deck from water damage by keeping 
your pots slightly elevated 


it’s out there » 


A daybed 
to dream about 


Picture this beautiful daybed by Genie 
(www.futedesign.com) tucked into a private 
corner of your garden. Crawl in with a good 
book and a glass of iced tea—or perhaps a 
very good friend. It's synthetic rattan, so it 
won't get moldy, and the Sunbrella fabric is 
vibrant and fade resistant. How much does 
it cost, you ask? Do you really want to 
know? Look at it this way: The price is in 
the neighborhood of a used car or a year 
of college tuition ($8,900.00). 


Liven up your 


GERTRUDE JEKYLL, the doyenne of early-20th-century 


British gardening and mother of the modern mixed border, 


For unity without 
monotony, 
use these three 
techniques 


by Jimmy Williams 
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was ever the optimist. On at least one occasion in her later 
years, however, she admitted that building a garden takes up 
about a third of one’s time on earth—in learning and putting 
that knowledge into practice. 

After a third of a century of creating, tweaking, and fine 
tuning, my garden of mixed borders is no exception. It con- 
tinues to evolve and change. One of the biggest changes 
occurred after a trip to England to visit Great Dixter, the 


world-class garden and manor house of Christopher Lloyd, 


* 
# 


built in 1460. After our trip overseas, I announced to my 
wife, Peggy, that I wanted to tear up our (then) 18-year-old 
garden and reinvent it to mimic the idyllic English garden 
feel of Great Dixter. 

My own “Tennessee Dixter,” a modest emulation of 
Great Dixter, is still a work in progress. This long border 
(actually a series of borders) is not only an oasis but also 
an ever-changing project, which shows that a garden 
doesn’t have to continue to follow one style started years 


ago. It can—and should—grow and evolve with you. I use Ti 
[Sie 
~ ils 


three points to build and maintain continuity and beauty 


BORDER LENGTH: 380 FEET > 


i 


¢ 


A border isn’t 
boring, at least 
not when you 
utilize all of your 
options. With the 
right techniques, 
you can mix subtle 
and bold plants, 
formal and infor- 
mal elements, as 
well as attractive 
structures and 
hardscape. 


To see a detailed list of the plants in the photo above, go to www.finegardening.com/extras [,) 


: 
i 
: 


WITHOUT DISTRACTION 


Whether you’re planning a small bed or one big border, start 
with a strategy. Otherwise, you may end up with a disjointed, 
visually unappealing series of plants. Incorporate these ele- 
ments to create unity within an existing border and to main- 
tain cohesiveness through any future additions: 


5 
| Create diversity 
| 

| 

[1] Distinct areas within the border 

| A formal evergreen container, surrounded by a 

| large grouping of pink phlox constitutes a distinct 
area within this lengthy stretch of border. 

[2] Repetition of key elements 

The pink of the phlox appears throughout the 
border in the same or similar plants, leading the 
eye effortlessly along. 

j 


[3] Gradual transitions 

This arbor, in combination with the climbing 
vines, provides a smooth segue from one garden 
area to another. 


in my ever-changing long border: distinct areas within each 
border, repetition of key elements, and gradual transitions 
between borders. 


DEFY MONOTONY BY MAINTAINING DISTINCT 

AREAS WITHIN THE BORDER 

When designing a border garden—whether you complete it 

in one fell swoop or, like I have, take years to add and re-create 
sections of border—it is important to establish distinct areas 
within each section to give it life. Diversity, of course, can 
easily lead to distraction when there is too much of it. The 
plant collector's mania always fights with the designer’s 
restraint, with the plant collector often winning. It’s all about 
establishing balance. 

Many of the British and other European gardens that I 
admire are planted exuberantly with masses of informal flow- 
ers within formal frameworks, but because the beginnings of 
my garden were started with informality, I reversed this theme 
to incorporate distinct formal areas within an informal layout. 
1 establish these formal areas by mixing in yews, box hedges, 
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and stone walls. Pruned into balls, cones, or clouds, boxwoods 
prove to be valuable in winter when most perennials dissipate. 
After leaf fall, the boxwoods seem to jump out of their sur- 
roundings. Distinct formal areas are also established by the 
inclusion of urns, large pots, and topiaries. On the face of it, 
this reversal to formal within informal, rather than vice versa, 
would seem incoherent. Surprisingly, however, it works. 

Large groupings of the same or similar plants also create 
distinct areas that defy monotony. I depend on summer 
phloxes, for instance, to pull this off during their season. Big 
groups of phloxes of the same color dominate in July and 
August, but they do not overwhelm because, nearby, there is 
such a plethora of foliage and other colors. 

The parts of the border, however, should always be in 
direct relation to the whole. One way I attempt to avoid 
the perception of “too much” is to leave a couple of areas in 
the front of borders for annuals. These are always in one 
color per location, and the color is one that will blend with 
perennials of the season. I follow cool-season annuals (violas, 
pansies, and dianthus) with summer annuals (impatiens, vinca, 


Pa * 


A good border makes everything better. This strip of 
lawn becomes a pleasant pathway for the feet, while the 
eye is admiringly engaged with the garden view. 


Evergreens 

can be fun and 
functional. Mix 
them into your 
borders to provide 
repetition and winter 
interest throughout 
the border, but avoid 
monotony by using 
a variety of shapes. 


’ 


a coe 


and wax begonias). These annual plantings produce an 
effect almost year-round. 


Lengthen your 
| GARDEN’S PERFORMANCE 


| am disappointed if | do not get at least 10 months of 
attractiveness from most of my mixed borders. | usually 
pull this off by following a few simple steps. 


CREATE UNITY WITH REPETITION 

Repetition within a border establishes continuity, which 
is an essential part of every garden. It leads the eye, draw- 
ing you seamlessly from one section of border to the next. 
When done well, you barely notice that it’s happening. 

An easy way to establish repetition is through plant selec- 
tion. | am enamored with large, bold plants in my borders, 
and use numerous cannas (Canna spp. and cvs., USDA Har- 
diness Zones 8-11), large coleus (Solenostemon scutellarioides 
cvs., Zone 11), hostas (Hosta spp. and cvs., Zones 3-9), and 
hardy begonias (Begonia granclis ssp. evansiana, Zones 6-9). 

The key to successful repetition with plants is to remem- 
ber that repeating something doesn’t mean that each fea- 
ture is identical. [ use cannas, for instance, in my borders to 
provide a contrast to fine-foliage plants. But the cannas are 
different varieties, heights, and leaf shapes. They constitute 
repetition but not to the point of boredom. 

And, no, the repetition does not have to be of bold plants, 
either; simple plants can be just as effective. I use liriope 
(Liriope spp. and cvs., Zones 6-10) in my rock-wall border 
but in a variety of group sizes and mixed colors. 

Color is a great means of repetition, and my borders are 
all color coded to a certain extent. Most of them are pastel, 
possibly due to reading too much British-gardening litera- 
ture. Pastels in the southern United States do have a ten- 
dency to wash out, though, which explains why I started 
a red border in the 1990s. | pull off this bold move from 
pastels to bright reds using transitional elements. 


tT Don’t skimp on bulbs and blooms 

If you do some research and planning to get the timing 
right, you can have blooms from late winter right into 
summer. Most years, | have hundreds of crocuses, 
early daffodils, and snowdrops on the move by the 
end of January, 


Use evergreens 

to extend the 
season 

Spring and summer are a 
garden's prime time, but 
shrubs and small trees 
keep the border going late 
into the gardening season. 
Many ormamental grasses 
also last well into winter, 
carrying on until after 
Christmas in our climate. 


FUSE BORDERS USING GRADUAL TRANSITIONS 

Once repetition is established, it’s important in borders like 
mine—where the long border is actually numerous small 
gardens joined together—to create a gradual transition from 
one section of border to another. For gradual transitions, | 


€ Put in have found that one of the best ways to blend one group of 
some hours more prominent perennials with another is with the use of 
Regular deadheading climbers or other plants that weave among their neighbors. 


and trimming are a pre- 
requisite to season-long 
appearance—this garden 
is no low-maintenance 
wonder. | will even pull 
some midsummer dere- 
lict that has decided to 
decline and plop ina 
stop-gap annual or shrub. 


] especially like using perennial geraniums, my favorite 
among them being hardy geranium (Geranium sanguineum 
var. striatum, Zones 3-8). These geraniums, standing alone, 
will top out at 8 inches but easily climb to 18 inches when 
combined with and allowed to grow into neighboring 


perennials or shrubs. 

My borders also have distinct dividing points that help 
provide a transition from one section of border to the next, 
though these are minimal. One border is broken from 
another, for instance, by a cross path and an arbor with 
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A red border is a bold statement, but there's no reason it has to stand out like a sore thumb. Containers, an open grass pathway, and some 
stone pillars help make this unique bed a part of the whole. 


climbing vines. Another arbor joins two other sections of 
border. Similar colors at adjoining ends of borders soften 
any change and keep the transition from being too abrupt. 

There is one exception to these examples: A 12-foot-wide 
swath of lawn separates a shaded section of pastels (mostly 
self-seeded impatiens in summer and fall) and the red bor- 
der in full sun. In this case, the transition is more dramatic, 
and I will say, in all modesty, that some visitors have audibly 
gasped when turning suddenly from the soft shade colors 
to the brilliant reds and oranges in full sun. Even here, how- 
ever, continuity is achieved by using stone mowing strips, 
pillars, and matching containers to provide a transition from 
the final pastel border to this hot-colored section of border. 

In the grand scheme of things, a third of a century isn’t a 
long time to create and work with a garden you love. With 
a little know-how, you can easily continue to change and 
expand your garden year after year. Don’t be daunted by 
the fact that it might take years to build. Start planting. 
After all, once you start, at least there will be something 
there the next day. 


Jimmy Williams, garden columnist for The Paris Post- Vines entwine different sections. By climbing up and over this arbor, 


Intelligencer, gardens at his home in Paris, Tennessee the vines provide continuity for both sides of the border. 
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Year-round interest, 
spectacular color, and low 
maintenance make these the 
best plants money can buy 

by Danielle Sherry 


WHEN MOST TEENAGERS went to work 
at Dairy Queen for the summer, I decided to 
punch a time card at the local nursery. I had 

a basic knowledge of plants, thanks to my 
garden-savvy parents, but admittedly, I didn’t 
know the answer to every question customers 
threw my way. The one question that I dreaded 
being asked—and the one that was asked most 
often—went something like this: “I want a low- 
maintenance, flowering, evergreen plant.” 

I understood this desire to “have it all” quite 
well; it was like me wanting a low-fat, low- 
calorie, great-tasting candy bar. But unlike the 
too-good-to-be-true treat, flowering evergreens 
do exist and come as close as possible to plant 
perfection. They have the year-round interest 
of conifers and the floral display of perennials. 
They're great as foundation plants, not only 
because they're evergreen but also because 
many have a short stature, so they won't engulf 
a front entry. But they're equally good mixed 
into any-size bed because they give plantings 
year-round staying power—otherwise known 
as the bones of the landscape. For all these rea- 
sons, I’ve come to understand why people want 
these evergreen gems and why I came to want 
them, too—even more than the world’s best- 
tasting, fat-free candy bar. 
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It’s sweet- 
smelling and 
supercompact 


NAME: 4 3te 
; é 5 feet 
Somerset’ daphne Y tall 

, " <> 
(Daphne x* burkwoodii 3 to 5 feet 


‘Somerset’) wide 


USDA HARDINESS 
ZONES: 5 to 8 


CONDITIONS: 
Partial shade; moist, 
well-drained soil 


If anyone claims to love 
daphnes for any reason 
other than their wonder- 
fully fragrant flowers, then 
he or she would be lying. 
The smell is somewhere 
between a root-beer soda 
and baby powder, putting a 
smile on the face of anyone 
lucky enough to sniff them. 
An added bonus is their 
compact evergreen foliage 
(in cool zones, plants may 
only be semievergreen). 
Some daphnes have a bad 
reputation for being finicky, 
but ‘Somerset’ is one of the 
hardiest cultivars. 
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continued on page 42 = 


Unusual color for a rhodie 


NAME: ‘Capistrano’ rhododendron a A 
> 4 to 5 feet tall 
(Rhododendron ‘Capistrano’) ae! 


ZONES: 5to8 5 to 6 feet wide 
CONDITIONS: Partial shade; moist, acidic, well-drained soil 


In the world of rhododendrons, yellow blossoms are a rarity. Although 
there have been some new yellow introductions in the past few years, 
‘Capistrano’ is still the best—hands down. It is remarkably resistant to 
the pests and diseases that typically plague this genus. Best of all, the 
dark leaves of ‘Capistrano’ seem to have a supernatural ability to avoid 
winter burn, and it has a prolific bloom display in midsummer. 


shade; fertile, well-drained soil 


Evergreen abelia is deer resistant 
P : Cool leaves, bold blossoms, 
and drought tolerant, puts up with iful fruit to b t a> A 
pollution, and thrives in windy or and bountiful fruit to boo ) 10 to 15 feet tall 
NAME: ‘Charity’ Oregon grape (Mahonia x media ‘Charity') Wil/y 
<< > 


Durability sets 
this gem apart —a 
NAME: Evergreen abelia ( é A ae 

(Abelia floribunda) apa! 
ZONES: 8 to 11 pa foot wige 
CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial 

’ 


sloped sites. Its dark green leaves 
are so glossy that you'll think 


| 
ZONES: 7 to 9 7 to 10 feet wide 
they've been coated with poly- ; : 
: ~ : ; . soil 
urethane. And just when it doesn't CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; well-drained, slightly acidic so 
te seem like this shrub could get any Although mahonias are a classic evergreen shrub, this cultivar tops all others. The floral 


better, it puts on an impressive 
flower display. The early-summer 
panicles of hot pink blossoms 
cover evergreen abelia, attracting 
hummingbirds and butterflies from 
two towns away. 


display that ‘Charity’ boasts from late winter to early spring is tremendous. Its 10-inch-long 
racemes of sunshine yellow flowers are densely clustered and larger than other mahonias. 
The flower plumes are held upright, splaying out from the top of this evergreen treasure. Its 
hollylike leaves maintain their lovely, matte green color throughout the year and appear along 
the stems in whorls. Waxy purple fruit appear late in the season. ‘Charity’ mahonia is the 
plant that every gardener should have to chase the winter blues away. 
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Let size determine placement 


The dimensions of your garden will help you figure out where to plant your 
flowering evergreens. You should give them a spot where they garner attention 
but don’t overshadow the rest of the cast. 


4 SMALL BED 


(Less than 8 feet long Evergreen key 
and 8 feet wide) 


: O Dwarf 
A couple of medium- : 
size evergreens help @ Medium size 
balance the two sides © Big 


of a small garden; think 
of them as bookends 
holding the contents in 
between in place. Sneak 
in a dwarf evergreen at 
the front to add another 
level of interest. 


MEDIUM-SIZE BED > 
(Approximately 12 feet long 
and 12 feet wide) 

A medium-size evergreen on a 
corner of the bed creates a focal 
point while balancing out the 
deciduous tree on the opposite 
end. Placing it in the middle 
would be a mistake because it 
would stick out like a sore thumb. 
Short in stature, Disperse an odd number of dwarf 
big on impact evergreens throughout the rest of 
the bed not only to add “bones” 
to the planting but also to help 
hide the concrete foundation. 


NAME: ‘Cavatine’ Japanese 

Biers ees japonica aN 4 feat tau 
Cavatine’) Ze 

ZONES: 5 to 9 Seetinice 


CONDITIONS: Partial shade; 
moist, well-drained soil 


This little shrub packs a serious 
punch. Its dense, dark green 
foliage forms a tight, compact 
mound. In early spring, ‘Cavatine’ 
is covered in bell-like white flowers, 
making the shrub look like a fluffy 
white snowball. Because it stays 
small, this Japanese pieris is some- 
times mistaken for a unique, new 
perennial. Best of all, deer avoid it. 


4 LARGE BED (More than 15 feet long and 15 feet wide) 

Big evergreens create the perfect screen for the back of a large garden. 
They also add structure and order to an area that can become messy and 
overgrown. Using medium-size and dwarf evergreens throughout the rest 
of the bed creates rhythm and helps add interest to all levels. 


A better shape for an 
eastern native a> » 


NAME: ‘Sarah’ mountain — Y 
laurel (Kalmia latifolia ‘Sarah')  ¢ teet wide 


ZONES: 5 to 8 


CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; 
rich, moist soil 


tall 


Mountain laurels can be a little hard to work 
with because of their loose, sprawling habit. 
But that isn't a problem with the densely 
rounded shape of ‘Sarah’. The glossy green 
leaves of this cultivar resist outbreaks of rust 
more readily than those of other members 
of this genus. The buds of ‘Sarah’, which 
appear in late spring, are a deep scarlet, 
opening to a pinkish red. 


6 feet 


This one thrives where 
others barely survive 


NAME: Laurustinus (Viburnum tinus) A 
ZONES: 8 to 10 ‘aad 10 feet tall 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial a eas x 


shade; moist, well-drained soil 10 feet wide 


The term “tough as nails” is thrown around a lot in plant-catalog 
descriptions, but in the case of this plant, it’s true. Laurustinus 

is a drought-tolerant shrub that thrives in poor soils and under 
extreme conditions (for example, in coastal areas or roadside plant- 
ings). Its glossy leaves are the perfect backdrop for large, fragrant 
white flower clusters. In late fall, laurustinus produces blue fruit, 
much to the delight of the local wildlife. This particular viburnum is 
great for screening and will tolerate heavy clay soils. Whatever you 
throw at this plant, it will take. 


~~ 
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For this azalea, frigid temps are not a problem 


NAME: ‘Bixby’ azalea : A 
7 . & AY 2 feet tall 
(Rhododendron ‘Bixby’) —" » 


4 feet wid 
ZONES: 5 to 9 mead 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; well-drained soil 


! know what you're going to say: Evergreen azaleas get beat up in cool zones 
and always end up looking awful by spring. That's true of many cultivars, but 
‘Bixby’ is the exception. Developed by a Massachusetts nursery located in 
Zone 5, this cultivar has proven reliable in severe cold. Its dense, low-growing 
habit is perfect for a foundation planting or tight space, while its bright red 
flowers stand out from afar. The American Rhododendron Society has given 
‘Bixby’ the title of “Proven Performer,” a label that is well deserved. 


Photos, except where noted: Jerry Pavia, p. 42 (top) and p. 44 (top), Susan A. Roth; p. 42 (bottom right), courtesy of Daniel Mosquin/www.ubcbotanical.org: p. 44 (center) 
and p 45 (top and insot), Bill Johnson: p. 44 (bottom), courtesy of Tina Mast, Homewood Nursary, p. 45 (bottom), David Cavagnaro, Illustrations: Martha Garstang Hill 


Brilliant color gives this 
minimound an edge 


NAME: ‘Firefly’ heather A 18 to 20 


(Calluna vulgaris* ‘Firefly’) <> Y inches tall 
18 to 20 


ZONES: 4 to 7 inches wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun; well-drained soil 


This is not your typical evergreen because 
it’s usually not green at all. The scaly foliage 
of ‘Firefly’ is a unique terra-cotta color 
for most of the year and turns a brilliant 
brick red in cool temperatures (large 
photo, right); soft mauve flowers appear 
in fall (inset). The best attribute of heath- 
ers is their ability to thrive in the tough- 
est of conditions (they originated on the 
European moorlands, where strong 
winds and poor soil prevail). Lean, 
sharply drained soils are not a problem, 
So ‘Firefly’ is an ideal roadside plant. 


There’s nothing 
that this shrub is 
lacking 


NAME: ‘Girard’s Rainbow’ 
leucothoe (Leucothoe M\A3to 


SOURCES 


| The following mail- 

| order plant sellers 

offer the widest 

| selection of the 
flowering evergreen 


fontanesiana ‘Girard’s a vie . | shrubs featured: 
Rainbow’) 3 to 6 feet wide | e ARROWHEAD 


| ALPINES, 


ZONES: 5 to 8 | Fowlerville, Mich.; 


CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; Sh 2a oo 
moist, well-drained soil | pete | 
‘Girard’s Rainbow’ leucothoe is one e 
of the most underappreciated shrubs NURSERY, 
d } Albion, Calif.; 
around, It has lovely, variegate 707-937-1130: 
evergreen foliage, with new growth www.digging 
emerging pink or bronze-orange—a dog.com 
detail that sets it apart from other a pea 
cultivars. If this colorful display { NURSERY, 


weren't enough, long chains of fra- 


Springfield, Ore.; 
grant, lily-of-the-valley-like flowers 


| 
DIGGING DOG | 
| 
541-746-3922: | 
| 


www.gossler 
appear from midspring to early sum- { farms.com 
- th lent t | 
mer; the blooms are excellen as cu | © WAVECREST 
flowers. Just when you think things NURSERY, 


Fennville, Mich.; 


couldn’t get any better, the foliage 
888-869-4159; 


flushes purple in fall. And although 


www.wavecrest 
you'll love this four-season wonder nursery.com 
shrub, deer will not. ¢ WHITNEY 

GARDENS & 

NURSERY, 


Brinnon, Wash.; 
800-952-2404; 
www. whitney 

| gardens.com 


Associate editor Danielle Sherry gave up a promising career as an ice-cream scooper to pursue her passion for gardening. 
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Get big, tasty lettuce 
by planting out fresh 
transplants throughout 
the season and pairing 
them with plants that 
shade. Space lettuce 
far enough apart in the 
garden to give leaves 
plenty of growing room: 


by Lee Reich 


Start it early, sow it often, and eat it all year 


LETTUCE SHOWS UP in almost every vege- 
table garden and in almost every salad for good 
reason: It’s a powerful source of vitamins and 
minerals, all offered up with few calories, and 
it’s easy to grow. Plus, fresh-grown lettuce tastes 
great. It’s also one of the first vegetables to be 
sown and harvested in the garden. 

Once spring and early summer pass, though, 
so does lettuce—from most gardens, at least. 
This transiency is due, in part, to early-season 
sowing, which is too often the only planting 
of the season. If you only plant once, spring- 
sown lettuce will bolt when the long, hot 
days of summer arrive, leaving you with 
tough, bitter leaves. With a little planning 
and some extra planting, however, you can 
have fresh, edible lettuce throughout the 
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year. | use a few simple garden practices to make 
this happen. 


REPEAT SOWINGS YIELD A STEADY HARVEST 
Beginning in midwinter, I start the first of my 
lettuce seed in containers for later transplanting 
into the garden. This step allows me to begin 
the season a few weeks earlier than if 1 had to 
wait for the ground to get warm enough for 
direct sowing. In some parts of the country, 
you may be able to start sowing seeds as early 
as late fall, depending upon where you garden 
and what facilities you have available, such as a 
greenhouse, a cold frame, or grow lights. 

To start my seeds, I sow up to four pinches 
of seeds—each of a different variety and in its 
own row— in a small flat indoors. I start rows of 


seeds in small flats rather than larger cell packs 
because germination requires higher tempera- 
tures than growing, and higher temperatures are 
easier to achieve in a smaller area. Plus, the small 
flat takes up less space, and I waste fewer seeds 
this way. As soon as the seeds sprout, I move the 
flat to a location with bright light—next to a 
south-facing window, in a greenhouse, or a few 
inches from fluorescent lights—and let the seed- 
lings grow for a few more 
days until their seed leaves 
fully expand. 

Pricking out (the transfer 
of crowding sprouts to indi- 
vidual containers or cells) is 
the next step, which takes 
place—depending on the 
temperature—one to two 
weeks after sowing. The 
new home for the seedlings 
could be the six-packs in 
which vegetable and flower 
seedlings are often sold or 
individual containers; I use 
the self-watering accelerated 


It starts with 

a pinch. Filla 

flat with soil, and 
establish a few 
small rows. Once 
the seeds are in 
place (top), cover 
them and tamp the 
soil into place. Then, 
water the flat from 
below by standing 

it in a pan of water 
for half an hour (bot- 
tom). Finally, remove 
the flat, cover it with 
a pane of glass or 
clear plastic, and 
wait for the seed- 
lings to sprout. 


propagation system (APS) Maturing seedlings need room to 


from Gardener's Supply 


breathe. Once they start to take off, 
prick them out by carefully lifting one 


Company. Each seedling seedling at a time by a single leaf and 
needs only about a square transplanting it into a roomier home. 


Lee’s favorite 
LETTUCE VARIETIES 


For each of these varieties, you 
can pick a few leaves or lop off 
the whole plant and let it grow 
back for another harvest. For 
the butterhead types, | prefer 
to wait for a fat, juicy head to 
form before | harvest it. 


° ‘Black Seeded 
Simpson’: large, loose, 
crinkly, light green leaves; 
bolts readily in hot weather 


‘Black Seeded 
Simpson’ 


° ‘Buttercrunch’: 
butterhead; soft heads of 
pale, buttery leaves enclosed 
in a rosette of dark green 
leaves; slow to boit 


‘Freckles’ (‘Trout Back’, 
‘Forellenschliuss’): 

green with wine red freckles; 
slow to bolt 


‘Freckles’ | f. 


‘Parris Island Cos’: 
crunchy, thick, juicy, sweet 
leaves forming large torpedo- 
shaped, upright heads; bolts ct 
in hot weather bps 


‘Pirat’ (‘Sprenkel’, 
‘Brauner Trotzkopf’): <. 
butterhead; light brown 
pebbling of leaves; somewhat 
bolt resistant 


* ‘Red Sails’: large plant 
with frilly, purple-splashed 
red leaves; slow to bolt 


‘Salad Bowl’: scalloped 
leaves; quick to mature 


! 

| 

and slow to bolt = = 
‘Red Sails’ |. 


‘Winter Density’ . 
(‘Craquerelle du Midi’): 
butterhead; compact heads 
with dark green leaves 
(head elongates somewhat 
like a romaine when 
mature); cold tolerant 
and slow to bolt 


‘Salad Bowl’ | 


To learn more about growing lettuce, visit www.vegetablegardener.com/extras & 


LTURE TIP 


Healthy 
lettuce 
loves 
nitrogen 


Lettuce, like 
other leafy 
vegetables, 
grows and 
tastes best 
under optimal 
growing condi- 
tions. It likes 
nitrogen most 
of all. | main- 
tain fertile, 
nitrogen-rich 
soil by apply- 
ing a 1-to 
2-inch-deep 
layer of com- 
post on top 

of the ground 
each autumn 
where | know 
my lettuce will 
be going the 
following year. 


Use climbing vines for summer shade. A make- 
shift trellis and a row of ready-to-climb cucumbers will 
shade these lettuce plants from the sun's burning rays 
and help keep them from bolting in the heat. 


inch of space for the month or so that it will spend 
in the cell or container. 

Good growing conditions—including adequate 
light, moisture, and fertility—bring the seedlings 
to the next stage: planting out. Lettuce should be 
planted outdoors after the chance of a hard freeze 
is past, about four weeks before the average date 
of the last killing frost. The lettuce roots should 
be just filling their cells, which typically takes a 
month or so but will vary with temperature and 
growing conditions. This pregrown lettuce will 
be ready to plant in rows or pop into the ground 
at odd spots, such as between larger vegetable or 
flower plants that have yet to fill their spaces or 


Wild weather and cold temperatures require cover. Use a cold frame to 
acclimate early-season plantings to the outdoor garden. 
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where other vegetables have been harvested. The 
transplants can take some frost but will need 
covering if temperatures fall below 30°F. 

I sow pinches of lettuce seed every couple of 
weeks from early spring through fall to keep a 
steady supply of young plants whose leaves are 
succulent and tasty. The whole process can end up 
yielding a lot of lettuce, but don’t feel obligated to 
plant out or even eat every single head you pro- 
duce. Lettuce seed is relatively cheap, especially 
when you use only a pinch at a time. 


PROTECT YOUR LETTUCE FROM EXTREMES 
Once J have lettuce growing consistently through 
the season, my next technique for year-round let- 
tuce is to protect the planting as necessary for 
seasonal changes and weather conditions. This 
includes extreme heat and extreme cold. 

Late-winter and early-spring sowings need protec- 
tion from the cold, so my very first plantings go 
into the greenhouse, Later-spring plantings, which 
go outdoors, get protection beneath the cover of my 
cold frame or from various cloches or row covers, 
which I use to temporarily cover my garden beds. 

Summer plantings are subject to heat and the 
burning sun, which may cause early bolting. 
Although young plants are less likely to bolt than 
older plants during the long, hot days of summer, 
shading further reduces this possibility. | plant 
summer transplants in the shade of other plants, 
such as tomatoes, or beneath trellises on which 
vines are growing. 

When temperatures plummet again in autumn, 
an additional layer of floating row cover provides a 
few more degrees of cold pro- ecumcue 
The following mail- 
order plant sellers 
offer the widest 


selection of the 
lettuce featured 


JOHNNY'S 
SELECTED SEEDS, 
Winslow, Maine; 
877-564-6697; www. 
johnnyseeds.com 


PARK SEED COM- 
PANY, Greenwood, 

S.C.; 800-213-0076; 
www.parkseed.com 


TERRITORIAL 
SEED COMPANY, 
Cottage Grove, Ore.; 
800-626-0866; www. 
territorialseed.com 


tection, keeping lettuce crisp 
and tender while temperatures 
drop into the low teens. 

The last transplants of the 
year go back into the green- 
house, completing the cycle. 
With short days and cool 
winter temperatures (down to 
35°F) in my greenhouse, these 
transplants grow slowly but 
fast enough to keep garden- 
fresh lettuce ready for salad 
year-round, ow 


Lee Reich is a soil scientist in New Paltz, New York. 


Photos, except where noted: Brandi Spade; p. 47 (lettuce varieties), Boyd Hagen 


To complete your garden picture, 
try these underappreciated climbers 


by Julie Lane Gay 


CLIMBING PLANTS are like a troupe of 
exceptionally versatile thespians—pleased 
to perform a myriad of roles in an endless 
number of plays. Are you in need of a shining 
star for your garden? There's a vine with a 
profusion of bright red trumpets ready to 
climb up a towering wall. Or perhaps a 
supporting actor is more of what you had 
in mind. Don’t worry because there's a pink- 
flowering clematis that will happily intertwine 
with a nearby perennial and distract your eye 
from the garbage cans below. But many of us 
often fail to incorporate vines into our gardens 
because we're unsure which ones will do well 
and complement the landscape, not engulf it. 
When it comes to vines, knowing their growth 
habit is second only to knowing how much— 
or how little—sun they need to thrive. 

Never was the adage “Right plant, right 
place” more significant than with vines. 
Before planting, think carefully about where 
vines are going to live. Climbing plants also 
need the right framework. Whether it’s a 
wire fence to wrap their tendrils around, a 
wooden trellis to pull themselves up on, or 
a rough stone wall for attaching their roots, 
vines require a structure of sufficient size 
and support strength. Over my many years 
of growing vines, I've come up with a list 
of spectacular performers that thrive in 
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€ ‘Glasnevin’ potato vine 
Solanum crispum ‘Glasnevin' 


USDA HARDINESS ZONES: 8 to 10 
SIZE: 10 to 14 feet tall and wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun; well-drained soil 


Variegated kiwi vine > 
Actinidia kolomikta 


ZONES: 5 to 8 

SIZE: 12 to 20 feet tall and wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; well-drained 
soil; can take some drought once 
established 


€ ‘Polish Spirit’ clematis 
Clematis ‘Polish Spirit’ 


ZONES: 4 to 11 
SIZE: 8 to 10 feet tall and wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; 
average soil; will grow in clay 


different exposures and reward the gardener with 
consistently amazing shows. 


THESE SELECTIONS LOVE LOTS OF LIGHT 

Not all vines can take long days of hot blazing sun, 
but ‘Glasnevin’ potato vine can. With its plethora 
of small purple flowers and pale orange anthers, this 
sturdy-stemmed climber will clothe a wall quickly 
and flower from midspring to fall. Even in colder 
climates where this beauty won’t overwinter, it is 
more than worth its price for how long and gener- 
ously it flowers. You'll probably need to help attach 
‘Glasnevin’ to a sturdy trellis (sidebar, facing page), 
guiding the stems in the right direction, because the 
vine doesn’t have tendrils or roots to attach itself. 
‘Glasnevin’ looks great when paired with plants 
that have apricot hues, like ‘Alchymist’ rose or 
‘Ghislaine de Feligonde’ rose (Rosa ‘Alchymist’ or 
R. ‘Ghislaine de Feligonde’, Zones 5-9). 

If clematis has intimidated you in the past, con- 
sider ‘Polish Spirit’ clematis. With its 4-inch-wide, 
velvety, deep purple flowers, this cultivar is easily 
one of the most beautiful and long-flowering that 


I've grown. In summer, when much of the garden 
quiets down, ‘Polish Spirit’ beams in glory. In early 
spring, cut the stems straight across, about 18 inches 
above the ground, and deposit a shovelful of com- 
post at the base of the plant, about 4 inches away 
from the stems. Then give it two doses of granular 
rose fertilizer during the remainder of spring. Like 
all clematis, keep ‘Polish Spirit’ watered when there 
isn’t rain. This clematis does well on most wooden 
structures, from fences to trellises. 

If you have the space for a tall deciduous climber, 
try variegated kiwi vine. It’s grown for its 4-inch- 
long leaves, which look like they've been dipped 
in white paint and then partially redipped in pink 
paint. The flowers, while fragrant, are insignificant. 
This plant looks fine on its own, but when put 
with the right partner, the pairing is to die for. 

My kiwi vine twirls around a pink-flowering rose, 

a combination that lures strangers into my yard 

so that they can take photographs. The strappy 
stems of this scrambler may need some help grow- 
ing up, but tying the branches to whatever structure 
you'd like it to envelop easily solves this problem. 


Web 
To see how to train a vine, go to www.finegardening.com/extras 


The art of 
TRAINING A VINE 


Some vines grow where you want them to with 
little effort; others, however, need a lot more 
persuasion. Be sure to start all vines off with 
appropriate support in place from the beginning. 
Here are a few additional tips to get your vines 
going in the right direction. 


A OPTION 1: 

If you want to train a climber up a wall or a solid 
fence, place wires across it, 8 inches apart, held 
tightly in place by eye hooks; stucco mesh hung 
across the surface also works. Make sure the 
wires or mesh are suspended out from the wall 
by at least an inch. 


A OPTION 2: 

To lead self-adhering plants up walls or solid 
fences, attach the young stems to the wall with 
a small horseshoe-shaped nail or staple. 


< OPTION 3: 
When growing small 
or medium-size vines 
up a trellis or another 
pliant, you can use 
twist ties to loosely 
attach the climber 
onto the supports. 


Chocolate vine ft 
Akebia quinata* 


ZONES: 5 to 9 

SIZE: 15 to 30 feet tall and wide 
CONDITIONS: Partial shade; moist soil; 
accepts wet feet and heavy clay soil 


*See invasive alert on page 16. 
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Be aware that sometimes the signature variegation 
of kiwi vine doesn’t show up on young plants, 

and it won't get fruit unless you have a male and 
a female plant (there are better species options 

if you want tasty fruit). Be forewarned: Cats 

love variegated kiwi vine—the scent is their 
aphrodisiac of choice. 


oa 


SOME CLIMBERS PREFER DIMMER CONDITIONS 
Like people, many vines actually prefer a bit of 
shade. One of my favorites for a semishady spot is 
chocolate vine (photo, p. 51)—and not just for its 
Climbinclevergreenihydrangea name, though the purple or white flowers some- 
Hydrangea integrifolia times do offer a whiff of milk chocolate on a sum- 
ZONES: 7 to 9 mer night. Many say the dark flowers are more 
SIZE: 10 to 30 feet tall and wide fragrant, but the cultivar ‘Alba’ gets twinkling 


CONDITIONS: Parti de; well-drained E . : é 
SLC TOO _ white bells, which are beautiful as well. This is a 


soil; some drought tolerance 


quintessential framework vine because it not only 
Bleeding heart vine y climbs without any assistance but also provides 
Dicentra scandens Recto” Pye a great backbone for other climbers to grow up. 
ZONES: 7 to 10 Chocolate vine's sturdy nature combined with its 
SIZE: 6 to 10 feet tall and wide neces dainty five-lobed leaves and small drooping flowers 
CONDITIONS: Partial shade; moist, well- oe ee make it perfect over a big front door or on a garage. 
Sraiped Solldeheded roots afe/coicial Few people believe me when I tell them it’s a 
climbing evergreen hydrangea creeping up my 
northeast wall. My visitors whisper, not wanting 

to say that I’m wrong—but I’m not. With its large, 
rhododendron-like leaves; ruddy stems (providing 
great interest in winter); and elegant, lacecap-like 
white flowers, the slow-growing climbing ever- 
green hydrangea is the perfect vine. Other than 
combatting a few vine weevils in early spring, it 
requires only a wall or other rough surface to 
attach itself to and the occasional long drink. 

A daintier option for partial shade is bleeding 
heart vine, with its exquisite, ferny foliage and 
dangling, pale yellow flowers. Late to emerge in 
spring, it will scale its support quickly and put forth 
a plethora of midsummer blooms. I've heard one 
gardener describe this show as a flock of perching 
canaries resting in a woodland area. ‘Athens Yellow’ 
is a newer cultivar with bright yellow blooms that 
flower from spring to fall. Bleeding heart vine is an 
ideal candidate if you want something to scamper 
through spring-flowering shrubs or perennials to 
add some late-season interest. Even the foliage 
turns a soft yellow in late summer, effortlessly 
extending the seasonal interest. 


THESE OPTIONS THRIVE IN THE SHADOWS 
There are many “north wallers” more than willing 
to offer some vertical appeal amid the hostas and 


ppotorxexcent pnere Telecel Seow pei p. 49 Nicola Stocken Tomkins, www.garden-collection.com, p. 50 (lop left), Jarry Pavia; p. 50 (bottom left), Michelle Gervais; p. 50 (right), Andrew Lawson, www. garden-collection.¢ 
Z , aarden-colloction.com: p. 52 (top), courtesy of Michael Dirr; p. $2 (bottom), Bob Rundio Dorling Kindorsley; p, 53 (top right), Paul Ashford, www.nzplantpics.com. Illustrations: Martha Garstang 


Scottish flame flower > 
Tropaeolum speciosum 


ZONES: 8 to 11 


Size: 6 to 10 feet tall and wide 
CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; well-drained soil; cool 
roots, but semidry soil is best 


¢ Alpine clematis 


Clematis alpina 
ZONES: 4 to 9 


SIZE: 7 to 10 feet tall and wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun to full shade; well-drained soil 


Tellmann’s honeysuckle y 
Lonicera x tellmanniana 


ZONES: 7 to 9 
SIZE: 10 to 14 feet tall and wide 
CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; moist soil; resents drought 


ferns in dense shade. For starters, try the bless- 
edly early alpine clematis. Among a number of 
cultivars, my favorite is ‘Pamela Jackman’. It has 
2-inch-wide bluish flowers and wonderfully dis- 
sected foliage. The growth occasionally gets exu- 
berant, so in early summer, well after it flowers, 
I prune the stems back to the boundaries of its 
trellis. All alpine clematis have amazing seed 
heads, golden and intricate, lasting well through 
the winter—an added bonus if ever there was one. 

It is rare to see truly bright colors in the shade, but 
Telimann’s honeysuckle is an exception. While not 
fragrant like other honeysuckles, its attractive foli- 
age arrives in early spring, followed by luminescent 
apricot-colored flowers that startle and dazzle as 
few others can. This honeysuckle, rising to a height 
of 10 feet in a couple of years, is ideal for climbing 
up a tree because it rarely requires pruning and it 
thrives in deep shade. It’s crucial to keep it well 
watered because dryness attracts aphids. 

When I ran my nursery, Scottish flame flower, 
a perennial nasturtium, was my celebrity plant, 


drawing in buyers from great distances. The 
slender stems sprint their way up hedges or 
sturdier climbers (like climbing hydrangea). Its 
bright, apple green leaves are quite attractive on 
their own, but in early summer, out pops a pro- 
fusion of bright red flowers that really draws 
attention. Regardless of how you feel about red 
flowers, to see this vine is to want it. The flowers 
are followed by stunning turquoise berries, which 
turn to navy blue later in the season. You can 
gently help direct the stems of this vine, but 
don't be too rough or Scottish flame flower will 
show resentment by going limp. 

Vines are important but often overlooked mem- 
bers of the garden cast. When given the right 
stage, they can enhance the entire show, drawing 
attention not only to themselves but also to the 
scene as a whole. ow 


Julie Lane Gay gardens in Vancouver, British Colombia, 


where she formerly owned a nursery specializing in vines, 


SOURCES 

The following mail-order 
plant sellers offer the 
widest selection of the 
vines featured: 


ARROWHEAD ALPINES, 
Fowlerville, Mich.,; 
517-223-3581; www. 
arrowheadalpines.com 


BRUSHWOOD NURSERY, 
Kennett Square, Pa.; 
610-444-8083; www. 
gardenvines.com/shop 


FORESTFARM, Williams, 
Ore.; 541-846-7269; 
www.forestfarm.com 


GOSSLER FARMS 
NURSERY, Springfield, 
Ore.; 541-746-3922; 
www.gosslertarms.com 


THOMPSON & MORGAN, 
Jackson, N.J.; 800-274- 
7333; www.tmseeds.com 
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one-of-a-kind = 
water Ps 


This fountain is SO simple and beautiful, it will have 
you ig ad over with excitement |. 


= ) “ s 
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€ by Anita Nelson ae 


NOTHING IS MORE RELAXING than the music of moving 
water in the garden. But finding a water feature to complement 
your style can be tough. So why not make a custom fountain out of 
a beautiful piece of pottery? Glazed pots come in every size, shape, 
and color imaginable—and making them into fountains is simple. 
Pot fountains consist of an underground, waterproof basin; 
sturdy grating; and a pot of your choice. Water is pumped from eGR 
the underground reservoir up through the pot, where it overflows Plastic grate 
and disappears back into the ground. With no exposed pool of x asl 
water, this type of water feature is safe for children, and birds and Scns ana 
other wildlife—including the family pets—love to drink from it. 


Creating your own unique fountain is easy and fun, and you'll Waterproof —— 


love the statement it makes in your garden. erat yon " \ > Pump 


Cinder blocks® 
5 ; Flexible tubing 
Anita Nelson is the owner of Nelson Water Gardens and Nursery 
in Katy, Texas. 


Barb fitting 


WHAT YOU’LL NEED 

Most of these items can be found at a plumbing-supply or hardware 
store or at a nursery that carries water-garden supplies. It will take 
approximately two hours to complete this project. 


Decorative pot Cinder blocks (2 or 3) 

Drill Submersible pump, with a 
Masonry drill bit, % inch diameter flow-adjustment valve 
Epoxy putty Reciprocating saw or jigsaw 
Barb fitting, % inch diameter Heavy-duty plastic grate 
and 1 inch long Flexible tubing, 4 feet long 
PVC female adapter, % inch Hose clamps (2) 

diameter Flexible screen or mesh 
Shovel PVC pipe, % inch diameter and 
Sand same length as height of pot 
Waterproof catch basin Black spray paint 

Level Decorative stones 


Plumb the pot 

A. Most pots have drainage holes, but if yours doesn’t, 
use a masonry bit to drill a %-inch-diameter hole 
in the center of the bottom of the vessel. An 
existing center drainage hole can be widened by 
slowly rotating the masonry bit around the sides 
of the hole. Plug any other drainage holes with | 


epoxy putty. 


B. Place the barb fitting into the hole so that the 
threaded end goes inside the pot. Thread the 
PVC female adapter onto the end of the barb 
inside the pot. Apply epoxy putty around the 
base of the fitting to seal it in place and to make 
the container watertight. 


continued on page 56 = 
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Build a pot fountain 


STEP 2 


Install the reservoir 

A. Dig a hole deep enough to allow your waterproof basin to sit slightly above ground level. Shovel 
in a l-inch-deep layer of sand, which allows you to easily adjust the level of the reservoir. Put 
the basin in the hole, and level it. Place two or three cinder blocks in the center of the basin (to 
give additional support to the pot), and put the pump in a corner of the basin. 


B. Using a reciprocating saw or jigsaw, cut a trapdoor in the corner of the plastic grate that is large 
enough for the pump to easily pass through. This will give you easy access to the pump for 
maintenance without having to disassemble the fountain. The pump’s electrical cord should be 
pulled off to the side. 


c. Cut a small hole in the center of the grate for the flexible tubing. Attach one end of the tubing 
to the pump, clamp it in place, and poke the other end out of the hole in the center of the grate. 


D. Place the screen or mesh over the grate. Cut a corresponding hole for the flexible tubing, and 
put the tubing through the hole. 


PUMP IT UP! 


A pot no more than 
30 inches tall will 
need a pump rated at 
950 gallons per hour 
(gph) or less; a taller 
pot requires one 
rated at 950 gph or 
more. When it comes 
to pumps, you can 
always reduce the 
water flow but never 
increase it, so if pos- 
sible, choose a pump 
that is one size larger 
than the minimum- 
gallon requirement. 
This should cost you 
only an additional 
$20 to $30. | prefer 
magnetic-driven 
pumps because 

they are energy 
efficient and are 

the most reliable. 


2 To watch a video on building a pot fountain, go to www.finegardening.com/extras 


Photos, except where noted: Danielle Sherry, p. 57 (bottom), courtesy of Anita Nelson. Illustration: Steven Cominsky 


STEP 3 


Place the fountain 

a. Cut a length of PVC pipe so that it is as tall as the pot, and spray 
the top 6 inches with black paint. Slip the PVC pipe (black side up) 
into the PVC female adapter in the bottom of the pot. Do not glue 
the PVC pipe in place—you want to be able to easily remove it to 
drain the pot. 

B. Bring the pot over to the reservoir; depending on its size, this can be 
a cumbersome step and may require the help of a friend. Twist the 
flexible tubing onto the barb sticking out of the bottom of the pot, 
and clamp it in place. Slowly raise the pot into place, and level it. 


c. Place decorative stones on top of the screening to disguise the 
reservoir. Fill the reservoir with water, turn on the pump, and enjoy. 


Don’t let a GOOD POT GO BAD 


¢ You might need to scrub your fountain occasionally to remove algae and scale. Some people 
prefer the natural patina of algae on their pot—in which case, no scrubbing is necessary. 


¢ For those living in cold areas, you will need to drain your fountain to prevent cracking due to 
freezing. Don’t let what happened to this pot (left) happen to your fountain. 
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Who says it’s one plant per pot? 
Creative combos can spice up any room 


Break the 
houseplant 
= rules 


I STARTED COLLECTING houseplants in 1979, 


right about the time I found James Underwood 


Crockett’s houseplant book, Crockett’s Indoor Garden, 


alt 


A little chartreuse 

at a garage sale for 50 cents. I was a college kid living in adds a lot of life > 

This French terra-cotta pot was a delight to fill with 
classic houseplants that have been kicked up a 
notch. Two updated versions of reliable philoden- 
drons not only are easy to care for but also provide a 
bright backdrop of color, which highlights the prayer 
plant and the dracaena. 


my first meager apartment with a few cuttings of philo- 
dendron, pothos, and grape ivy, taken from my mom's 


breakfast nook, living on a windowsill. Crockett’s book 


became my plant bible, as | got started on houseplants 


and developed my love for plants in general. Using the galvanized fleur-de-lis pot trellis as sup- 
‘ : port, ‘Golden Erubescens’ philodendron creates a 
As my plant collection grew, however, I realized there fountain of golden light; it develops red stems and 
wasn’t enough indoor real estate to accommodate them petioles for an extra layer of interest. 


1 Aiiistartedll ; iGnlanlantetorethovin one With the current craze for chartreuse-foliaged 
| all, and 1 started layering multiple p 8g | plants, ‘Aureum’ philodendron delivers a flashier 

| pot. Because of this layering, I realized that many house- | show than a traditional trailing philodendron. 

| i The chartreuse brings out the bright green mid- 
ribs of ‘Marisela’ prayer plant and the spots on the 
planted together because of the extra humidity that is | leaves of ‘Florida Beauty’ dracaena. Stabilizing all 
} that action-packed foliage is a glossy, fine-leaved 


. generated. I also came to discover each plant’s cultural a - ae 
| \ Austral Gem’ asplenium fern, giving the eye a place 


plants, often from tropical origins, actually thrive when 


| 
| 
| | needs and what plants cohabitate best together. to rest for a moment. 
Making houseplant combinations is like creating a 1. ‘AUSTRAL GEM’ ASPLENIUM FERN 
ill-lif Bah ly th Il. Th (Asplenium ‘Austral Gem’) 
| still-life painting—only they are not still. They grow— | PMN a til oe RENA 
. something to consider when selecting plants. | am able (Dracaena surculosa ‘Florida Beauty’) 
to use my creative ability and pair texture, color, and 3. ‘MARISELA’ PRAYER PLANT 
(Maranta leuconeura ‘Marisela’) 


| size—all while having the plants take up less square foot- Wao DENIERUBESGENS' 


age in the room. This allows me to have more plants, PHILODENDRON (Philodendron 
erubescens ‘Golden Erubescens’) 


5. ‘AUREUM’ PHILODENDRON °<e 
enhance a room’s decor. And after working several hours (Philodendron scandens ‘Aureum’) 


which delights the collector in me. Easy-care houseplants 


a day, coming home to a welcoming green space can be {) Lighting conditions: Bright, indirect light 


essential to keeping you connected to nature. 


[eee CLEAN-AIR PLANT| 
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One of the healthiest things you can do for your home is fill it 
with houseplants. They not only add life to a room but also take 
out something you don't want: toxic gasses. But not all indoor 
plants are created equal. A study, conducted by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and the Associated 
Landscape Contractors of America, rated some houseplants as 
more efficient than others at removing toxins. Check out a few 
of the top-rated clean-air plants featured in these combos. 
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HIGH-LIGHT 
PLANTS 


MEDIUM- OR 
BRIGHT INDIRECT- 
LIGHT PLANTS 


LOW-LIGHT 
PLANTS 


Know your indoor plants’ 
LIGHTING NEEDS 


Even houseplants need adequate light. Consider 
things like the direction that the sun comes into 
your home, what kind of overhang your house 
has, and the shade from trees or buildings. All of 
these things—as well as blinds, ultraviolet window 
protection, and deciduous trees (which provide 
more light in fall and winter)—can change your 
lighting situation. To get the right amount of light, 
however, you first have to understand the three 
basic types of houseplant lighting needs: 


¢ LOW-LIGHT PLANTS will do well in a north- 
facing window as they do not require any direct 
sunlight. Plants can also be placed in the inte- 
nor of a room with moderate light from eastern, 
western, or southern exposures. 


* MEDIUM- OR BRIGHT INDIRECT-LIGHT 
PLANTS like an east- or a west-facing window 
or should be placed at least 2 feet away from a 
south-facing window. A western exposure needs 
to provide indirect light through the morning and 
early afternoon; if it receives more intense light 
and becomes hotter in the afternoon, place the 
plant farther into the room. 


HIGH-LIGHT PLANTS should be placed ina 
south-facing window that provides the brightest 
light conditions for the longest time each day 
or in an unobstructed west-facing window that 
gets up to four to six hours of direct light in the 
afternoon. Make sure to check leaves for sun- 
scald, and rotate pots for even plant growth. 
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# Lush greenery takes 
you to the tropics 
This handmade terra-cotta pot inspired a plant combi- 
nation that looks like it could be found on a windswept 
beachfront after a storm. The plants are the more- 
exciting cousins of tried-and-true stalwarts of the 
indoor garden. 

These plants can survive being watered once a week— 
with one exception: the Boston fern. When | have a plant 
that requires more water than the rest in a combo, | like 
to put a few soil polymers directly under it to keep that 
section of soil consistently moist. 

1. ‘TWEED’ ANTHURIUM 
(Anthurium ‘Tweed’) 

2. ‘CHINA STAR’ CAST-IRON PLANT 
(Aspidistra fungilliformis ‘China Star’) 

3. ‘JADE RIBBONS’ CAST-IRON PLANT 
(Aspidistra caespitosa ‘Jade Ribbons’) 

4. ‘BONNIE’ SPIDER PLANT ece 
(Chlorophytum comosum ‘Bonnie’) 

5. ‘ELLEN DANICA’ OAK LEAF IVY 
(Cissus rhombifolia ‘Ellen Danica’) 

6. ‘CAMOUFLAGE’ DUMB CANE 
(Dieffenbachia ‘Camouflage’) 

7. ‘RITA'S GOLD’ BOSTON FERN (Nephrolepis 
exaltata ‘Rita’s Gold’) 


Lighting conditions: Average, indirect light 


Photos; Brandi Spade. Illustration: Martha Garstang Hill 


Spice it up witha 

crazy combo 

This combination delivers pattern with a punch—like a 
crazy uncle at a wedding wearing mismatched plaids, 
stripes, and polka dots who somehow manages to pull 
off the whole look with panache. 

The old-fashioned wandering Jew acts as the work- 
horse, covering ground beneath the begonias, creeping 
fig, and fern. The blue tones found in many of the leaves 
complement the burgundy undersides of three of the 
plants. The plants’ multiple colors and patterns might 
be too much in a combo, but the soft texture of the 
feathery blue fern and the midnight blue glazed pot 
create a frame for all that foliage drama. 


1. ‘MANDIANUM’ BEAR’S PAW FERN 
(Polypodium aureum ‘Mandianum’) 

2. ‘BRAZILIAN LADY’ BEGONIA 
(Begonia ‘Brazilian Lady’) 

3. ‘FIREWORKS’ REX BEGONIA 
(Begonia ‘Fireworks’) 

4. VARIEGATED CREEPING FIG 
(Ficus pumila ‘Variegata’) 

5. WANDERING JEW 
(Tradescantia zebrina ‘Tricolor’) 


Lighting conditions: Average, indirect light 


€ Blue-toned plants | SOURCES | 


make a spl ash The following mail-order 


This bathroom with western exposure provides 
unlimited plant choices with its bright, indirect, late- 
day sun that filters into the room. A seaside-inspired 


widest selection of the 
houseplants featured: 


° ASIATICA 


decor, in shades of creamy taupe and aqua, set the 
stage for soft, blue-toned plants. ‘Silver Satin’ pothos 
lazily climbs up an aged-copper pot trellis, while pilea 
spills like tumbling water over the edge of a beige- 
washed pinstripe pot. The combination not only 
elegantly complements the decor but also soothes 
the soul of the home owner because it provides 
beauty but needs little care. 


1. ‘SILVER SATIN’ POTHOS 2:22 
(Epipremnum aureum ‘Silver Satin’) 


2. PILEA (Pilea glauca) 
Lighting conditions: Bright, indirect light 


plant sellers offer the 
| 


NURSERY, Lewis- 
berry, Pa.; 717-938- 
8677; www.asiatica 
nursery.com 


GLASSHOUSE 
WORKS, Stewart, 
Ohio; 740-662-2142; 
www.glasshouse 
works.com 


LOGEE’S 
TROPICAL 
PLANTS, Danielson, 
Conn.; 888-330-8038; 
www.logees.com 


| 


—_ 4 SS Eee eee 
Julia Hofley's houseplants share her home in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
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A series of intersecting straight 
paths emphasizes both the sur- 
rounding landscape (above) and the 
angular home (facing page) at the 
center of this country garden. (Pho- 
tos taken at A and B, respectively, 
on site plan, p. 64.) 
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Straight lines provide definition, 
connection, and more interest 
than you might think 


by Jack Hyland and Larry Wente 


NINE YEARS AGO, we stumbled upon the piece of land that 
would become our future home: a huge cornfield, with the corn ; 
7 feet high. The surrounding fields that stretched out before us 
were a patchwork, some planted in corn and others in alfalfa. 
There was a big red barn with six silos in the foreground. 
Beyond the iconic barn, the fields were intersected by occa- 
sional lines of trees disappearing into foothills on the horizon. 

The fields we saw in every direction were established within 
straight lines—even the barn in the distance was long and 
linear. Everywhere humans have settled, straight lines have 
been laid down, either consciously to stay within regular bor- 
ders or subconsciously to show nature that humans have an 
intention of bringing order—at least for a time—to their sur- 
roundings. So it was to be with our home and gardens: The 
house would be long and linear, and like the barns in our area, 
it would have a tower, like a silo. The garden that would stretch 
out north, south, east, and west from the house would follow 
straight lines, like the fields in the distance. 

These straight lines, which might be considered out of step 
with such natural surroundings, actually help connect the 
house and garden to the larger landscape. Within these lines, 
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The materials 
may change, but 
the path never 

8 wavers. Looking 
{back along the first 
main axis, one can 
m see the final destina- 
tion clearly, leaving 
your mind free to 
contemplate your 
Surroundings before 
heading indoors. 

A long arbor eases 
the transition from 
garden to house. 
(Photo taken at C 
on site plan.) 


Two main lines form the backbone of the garden 


All sight lines and paths are related to the two main axes, while columnar shrubs and billowy grasses are 
used to both emphasize and soften them. Visually, this creates a sense of relaxed order, which mimics 
the fields surrounding the property. Physically, these lines keep you focused and aware. Rather than the 
mystery that curved paths and beds add to a garden, straight paths allow you to focus on your surround- 
ings, not the next step you'll take. 
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we've used plants that soften the rigidity of the design and fur- 


ther connect the garden to its surroundings. 


A SERIES OF SIGHT LINES AND PATHS ECHOES 
THE LINES OF THE HOUSE 
Upon entering our front door and turning to the right, your eye 
travels the length of the house, through a glass door, and out onto 
a grass path. This path stretches 100 yards to a blue earthen pot 
(photo, p. 67), signaling the end of the garden. This main axis 
inextricably connects the garden and house. It also guides you out 
to the garden and back to the house (photo, facing page). 

Proceeding through the house from the front door, you pass 
through the dining room, skirt the kitchen, and enter a 
glassed-in porch. The views here are not only of the red barn 
and its six silos but also of the meadows and another main axis 
This second axis is parallel to the first (photo, above right) and 
runs by the garden and a large terra-cotta urn, a swimming 
pool, two pool houses, some solar panels, and a rill; it also ends 
at another iridescent blue pot. These two main lines are the 
organizing principle of this garden. 

We chose to break these main lines with paths that cross 
these axes perpendicularly, creating a grid of intersecting lines. 
These stone or grass paths divide the garden into smaller units, 


Straight lines point to the sky, too. Towering, colum- 
nar evergreens (left and above) act as sentinels in this 
garden, pulling the eye to the sky and keeping the garden 
from seeming two-dimensional. Grasses that sway in the 
breeze (below) serve as a middle ground, softening the 
edges while also adding a more subtle vertical touch. (Pho- 
tos taken at D, E, and F, respectively, on site plan.) 


REALITY CHECK | 


What we really want to know is... 


>» How do you take 

care of it? 
We have two helpers; without them, we 
wouldn’t be able to do it. Maintenance 
is a killer, and we don’t plan to expand 
the gardens an inch. The bane of our 
existence is weeds. Some of the desir- 
able plants, such as morning glory 
(Ipomoea tricolor and cvs., annual), 


"See invasive alert on page 16. 


tall verbena (Verbena bonariensis*, 
annual, above), and Korean angelica 
(Angelica gigas, USDA Hardiness 
Zones 4-9), are wonderful when they 
Stay put but a real nuisance when they 
reseed. Being surrounded by fields 

of wildflowers and weeds means lots 
of seedlings show up where we don’t 
want them: in the gardens. 


> Is it sustainable? 

We use organic materials wherever we 
can, and we compost extensively, with 
two large composting bins next to the 
pool houses and solar panels (above). 
In addition, all rain that collects on the 
roof of our house is captured and piped 
into two large cisterns. The irrigation 
system draws water from these cis- 
terns, with backup from our well. 


> Do you ever disagree on 
design decisions? 
We see things differently. Larry is an 
architect and thinks in terms of overall 
design and structure. Jack is more of a 
gardener and likely to become infatu- 
ated with a new plant. Jack struggles 
to remember that blocks of color or 
masses of plants (left) are more impor- 
tant to the overall look than a couple 
of plants here or there. 


Michelle Gervais, p. 65 (left), Kerry Ann Moore, Site plan: courtesy of Larry Wente 


t), p. 6S (top right), ang p. 66 (lop and center 


Photos, except whore noted: Daryl Boyors, p. 63 (ri 
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A beautiful blue pot signals the end of each main sight line in the garden. The pots act as visual focal points and physical 


destinations, drawing one down the paths and through the garden. (Photo taken at G on site plan.) 


and allowed us to plan gardens that are distinct from one 
another. The dimensions of each garden within the overall 
grid is some multiple of 4 feet, and this same approach is 
used for the house. Extending this grid gave us the ability 
to tie the house and garden tightly together and to vary 
the nature of each section of the garden, which might have 
been more difficult if the grid did not exist. 

The two main lines emphasize the long, narrow nature 
of the garden, which matches the narrowness of the house 
itself. These lines and the crossing paths draw the eye out- 
ward to the meadows that surround the house and garden, 
and beyond to the acres of corn and alfalfa. 


PLANTS ACCENT STRAIGHT LINES AND EVOKE THE 
SURROUNDING LANDSCAPE 

While the gardens are regular in their dimensions, a mul- 
titude of grasses sway in the slightest breeze, lending a 
free-form sense to the garden. One long set of gardens is 
based on grasses, which mimic the fields; another long set 
of gardens is based on perennials. Material in the grass and 
perennial beds is repeated, providing a transition from one 
garden to the next. And ideas are also restated. The color 


scheme of a grass-based bed, for example, may mirror that 
of a perennial bed by using plants of the same color. 

Some of the grasses can grow as tall as 10 feet, which add 
a vertical aspect to the garden. We also use tuteurs and nar- 
row trellises to support flowering vines, which lend color to 
the vertical dimension. We've introduced other exclamation 
points in the form of tall, narrow ‘Degroot's Spire’ arbor- 
vitae (Thuja occidentalis ‘Degroot's Spire’, Zones 2-7), a 
columnar evergreen tree that provides year-round interest. 
These sentinels reflect the straight lines of the garden, while 
the grasses and perennials echo the fields beyond the garden. 
Mixing the two types of plants connects the straight lines of 
the house to the free-form nature of the outer landscape. 

Everything we've done in this garden has been to comple- 
ment the amazing show that nature has provided in our 
fields and in the wide-open views that surround our home. 
If we have succeeded at this, we have, in our view, done a 
worthwhile thing. 


Jack Hyland and Larry Wente tend their garden in Millerton, 
New York, 
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HEALTHY GARDEN 


No more late blight 


Northeastern gardeners have not quite recovered from the late-blight outbreak of 
2009. To help prevent future outbreaks, prime yourself with some know-how. 


Late blight is a plant disease that mainly 


cause new infections. 


What’s the difference between 


heirloom and hybrid tomatoes? 


—Thomas Reed, Fairfax, lowa 


Chip Hope, owner of Appalachian Seeds Farm and Nursery 
in Burnsville, North Carolina, responds: 


WHETHER YOU'RE GROWING or buying tomatoes, your 
options begin with a basic difference: heirloom versus hybrid. 
Heirloom tomatoes, like ‘Amish Paste’ (right), are the varieties that 
existed before hybrids started commanding all the attention in the 
20th century—they’re like antiques. They are around today because 
they were saved by families and communities and passed down from 
generation to generation. By growing heirlooms, we are preserving 
history as well as genetic diversity. Heirlooms are open pollinated, 
meaning we can save the seeds from year to year. As long as they 
don’t get cross-pollinated with another variety, the seeds we save will 
produce a plant just like the one from which they were gathered. 
On the other hand, hybrid tomatoes, such as ‘Enchantment’ 
(left), are the result of crossing two distinct parental lines. The 
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attacks potatoes and tomatoes. It is caused ios HOW Toe = 
by an oomycete pathogen that infects a plant, ; 
Rese: “a aes Late blight can only survive 
causing it to develop a fungus, which in turn n> 3 : 
ts on living tissue—like potato 
produces millions of fungal spores. These t 
; ubers or tomato transplants, 
spores travel through the air, land on other for example. Start your toma- 
plants, and—if the weather is sufficiently wet— toes from seed at home, or 
buy transplants from a repu- 
Dark brown-purple lesions appear on the table nursery. When it comes 
leaves and stems of infected plants; the leaves to potatoes, examine your 
may also tum yellow. On tomato fruit, late blight seeds carefully before you 
causes dark, firm, greasy-looking lesions. Plant, and plant only healthy- 
Infected potatoes have rotten brown spots looking, blemish-free tubers. 
on the surface of the tuber. Once a plant is # is es “bag of " 
, : r : > ate jas ; 
infected, the fruit or tuber will quickly rot. It is 2 p ecaslabeid 
f ee or eat i d use seeds or tubers that you 
important to destroy—not compost—all infecte saved and don’t plant new 
plants. Some farmers recommend buming the transplants or tubers in the 
plants and fruit/tubers of late-blight victims. same spot the following year. 
— Danielle Sherry is an associate editor,  beseseceeeecen 
‘ENCHANTMENT’ | 


‘AMISH PASTE’ 


offspring, an F1 hybrid, has a unique genetic makeup. Each year, 
the parents must be crossed to get the Fl generation. If you save 
seed from the hybrid plant, it will produce something different, 
usually reverting back to some form of its parentage. Hybrids were 
originally developed for special traits—typically, more commer- 
cially desirable characteristics. In many cases, unfortunately, flavor 
was not one of the traits considered. 

Taste aside, all tomatoes—hybrids and heirlooms alike—require 
similar growing conditions and gardening techniques. Hybrids, 
however, may outperform heirlooms in yield production, disease 
resistance, and shipping and handling ability. 

The bottom line in choosing between an heirloom or a hybrid 
depends on what you're looking for in a tomato. You certainly 
don’t have to grow just one or the other. I say grow some of both 
and find out what works best for you. Then get ready to enjoy one 
of life’s great treats: homegrown tomatoes. 


Photos, except where noted: Steven Cominsky; p. 66 (loft), Steve Aitken; p. 69 (top), courtesy of Stephen Vann; p. 69 (bottom), Stephanie Fagan; p. 70 (bottom), courtesy of Mare Cracdon 


White mold: Know it, spot it, and fight it 


JUST TO HEAR someone say “Your plant 
has mold on it” can elevate a gardener’s 
feeling of stress to a level that, for some of 
us, may warrant professional help. Despite 
all the tender loving care that we give our 
plants, it’s unbearable to think that mold 
may ultimately have its way with them. 
One common and destructive variety that 
every gardener should be able to correctly 
identify and treat is white mold. 


What is it? 
Caused by the fungus Sclerotinia sclero- 
tiorum, the disease that results from this 
fungus infection could possibly be classi- 
fied as among the “10 Most (Un)Wanted 
Plant Diseases.” 

White mold has a bad reputation for 
a couple of reasons. It not only attacks 
and damages more than 300 different 
plants but also can survive in the soil for 
long periods—up to several years. A plant 
responds to an attack of white mold in a 
variety of ways, ranging from a slight wilting 
to a complete meltdown. 


What does it look like? 
As with many plant diseases, we often don’t 
see the organism causing the problem except 
under certain environmental conditions, such 
as lots of moisture or high humidity. These 
conditions may cause many fungal organisms 
to grow to the point where we can see them. 
In the case of Sclerotinia, a white, fuzzy 
growth (mycelia) may show up on plant stems; 
fuzz, resembling cobwebs, can appear on the 
flowers, as well. This growth is often preceded 
by the development of a slimy, dark green to 
gray area on the stem. The fungus is actually 
breaking down the plant tissue as it feeds, caus- 
ing a soft rot. As this infection progresses, the 
plant begins to wilt. This is one of the most 
common symptoms of early white-mold devel- 
opment, Plant death often follows quickly. 
The fungus produces hard black reproduc- 
tive structures, called sclerotia, on the diseased 
plant, which enable the fungus to survive in 
the soil or within diseased or decaying plants 
for extended periods of time. These structures 


Look at the stem near the soil line for signs of white 
mold. And check out weeds—they, too, can carry the 
disease and spread it to your plants. 


get mixed into the soil and can germinate, 
leading to new plant infections. Disease man- 
agement is difficult if the soil becomes infested 
with these sclerotia. 


How do you treat or prevent it? 
Sanitation can be an effective tool for manag- 
ing white mold. Look closely over plants at the 
nursery or garden center for any evidence of 
mushy stems or roots. Bringing home suspect 
plant material is one of the most common 
ways that gardens get infested with the fungus. 

Both ornamentals and edibles should be 
scouted frequently to remove any sick plants. 
And never compost infected plants; they 
should be burned or put in the trash. Soil 
replacement may be an option if the infected 
area is small. Because many weeds can be a 
host for white mold, growers should also prac- 
tice good weed control in the growing area. 

Crop rotation can be effective for seasonal 
crops, such as vegetables, Fungicides are also 
available for managing white mold; they work 
best, however, when you're trying to prevent 
rather than eliminate the fungus. 


—Stephen Vann is an assistant professor and extension urban 
plant pathologist at the University of Arkansas at Little Rock 


Did you say 
“BOLT”? 

Yes, some edibles 
bolt. Bolting simply 
means that a plant 

is going to flower/ 
seed. It will happen 
naturally, but heat will 
speed up the process. 
Once that happens, 
plants, like lettuce 
(below), are on their 
last leg. It also means 
they won't taste very 
good, so your goal is 
to get all you can be- 
fore bolt-susceptible 
plants reach the point 
of no retum. 


continued on page 70 = 
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Is there a simple way to get rid of 
fungus gnats in my houseplants? 


—Stacie Smithers, Gaithersburg, Maryland 


Brandi Spade, an assistant editor of Fine Gardening, 


responds: ue 

Make the sand trap 
GNATS ARE ANNOYING: They quietly fly around, often just a Collect all infected houseplants, and remove the 
few inches from your face, daring you to catch them. As a plant top 2 inches of potting mix to dispose of the lar- 
lover, however, the fungus gnat may be the most irritating pest of vae already laid. Discard the soil immediately, and 


replace this top layer with sand, which is free of 
organic matter and dries out quickly—an unap- 
pealing medium for fungus-gnat eggs. Let the soil 
below dry out completely before the next watering. 
This should eliminate all fungus-gnat larvae pres- 
ent and prevent new eggs from being laid. 


all. Though harmless to humans, fungus gnats can multiply rapidly 
in indoor plants, laying their larvae in the top layer of potting mix. 
These pesky gnats can be brought indoors from outside plants 
during overwintering. More often than not, however, they are trans- 
ported into your home by infected plants picked up at the nursery 


or garden center. They love to hide in overly moist soil full of decay- 

ing plant matter. Once they are introduced into one plant, they >» STEP 2 | 
easily make their home in other nearby plants, their larvae happily Set up the open bar P 
awaiting birth in the first inch or so of soil. Larvae primarily survive Adult fungus gnats are easy to lure and drown 


using any sweet liquid that smells of decay. A 

nice $2 bottle of alcohol-free wine from Trader | 
Joe’s (right) is one of the best and cheapest 

fungus-gnat baits I’ve found. Pour the liquid into 

a small saucer, and place it near a previously 


off fungi found in the soil but may also feed on root hairs. As the 

adults lay their eggs and multiply, the infestation continues to grow. 
Rest assured, however, that you can get rid of fungus gnats with- 

out having to trash all of your plants. If the infestation is new, let 


the soil of infected plants dry out completely, which kills the larvae. infected plant (or by all infected plants if the ARIEL 
If the infestation is beginning to grow, however, you'll need to take infestation is already rampant). If you let it sit e_ 
more serious action. You could catch the adult fungus gnats using overnight, then you should awake to a disturbingly 22". 
sticky paper (photo, top right), but that will not eliminate the larvae satisfying collection of dead fungus gnats floating _ a 
Waiting to hatch, I’ve found a common, safe two-step home remedy in the liquid. Discard and refill the saucers until = 
(sidebar, right) that cures the entire problem. You'll need sand; sev- the adult gnats no longer appear. 


eral small saucers; and a nice, fruity drink—for the bugs, not you. ~ 


A plant food worth trying 

Scott Endres, a discerning consumer as well as co-owner of Tangletown Gardens in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, has spent years searching for an organic plant food that he can use guilt-free and that truly 
performs. Scott had heard a Jot about Daniels Plant Food, a fertilizer derived primarily from various 
types of pressed seeds. Skeptical, he decided to test the product at his own greenhouses in Minnesota, 
where the results blew him away. 

His plants appeared healthier, sturdier, and more lush than before. The true bonus is that this organic 
product actually works better than chemical fertilizers. “I finally found something that works—dollars- 
and-cents-wise, too,” he said. Daniels Plant Food costs about $20 for 32 ounces (enough to make | 
192 gallons of liquid fertilizer). Scott compares this product to other plant foods: “It's like the difference 
between eating an orange and taking a vitamin C supplement.” Because Daniels uses seed extracts, 
plants fertilized with the plant food are getting complete nutrition, not just a few essential minerals. 

Daniels Plant Food is safe for indoor and outdoor use, including edibles. If you choose to give it a try, 
we'd love to hear about your results. Find a local retailer by visiting www.danielsplantfood.com. 
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Create harmony between 
your house and garden 


Julie Moir Messervy, award-winning landscape designer and 
Fine Gardening columnist, and Sarah Susanka, nationally 
recognized architect, combine forces to create a unique design 
tool that’s both inspiring and practical. 


Outside the Not So Big House explores the relationship 
between house and landscape as no one else has. You'll see 
how beautifully seamless transitions between indoors and 
outdoors were created for different size and style homes 
from across the country. 
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WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE? 


Not all irises are created equal 


WHEN MOST PEOPLE think of irises (Iris spp. and cvs., USDA Hardiness Zones 3-9), the first ones that come to mind 
are the ubiquitous bearded irises. They’re flashy, extravagant, and lush, and are available in colors that just about span 
the rainbow. As wonderful as they are, though, bearded irises aren’t the only iris game in town. There's a host of other 
irises that are just as exciting—and may even perform better in your garden. Here’s a breakdown of the most widely 
available irises on the market today. Special thanks to Kelly Norris at Rainbow Iris Farm for his help in sorting them out. 


—Michelle Gervais is an associate editor. 


[ Bearded | 


Bearded irises are the most famous of the 
genus—and rightly so. They have broad, 
sword-shaped leaves and gorgeous flowers 
with fuzzy patches along the crest of the 
falls (or downward-turned petals). These 
irises are adaptable to a wide range of 
conditions, and they also have a varied 
bloom season, meaning that you could 
have bearded irises blooming in your 
garden from early spring all the way to 
early summer. They range in size from 

8 inches tall (the earliest to bloom) to a 
little more than 2 feet tall (the latest to 
bloom). They prefer full sun to partial 
shade and moist, well-drained soil, and 
are hardy in Zones 3 to 9. 


Iris ‘Rip City’ 


[ Crested ] 


Crested irises are also known as woodland irises because they 
thrive in dry shade. These are tough, vigorous irises that are 
usually cultivars of either Jris cristata or I. tectorum. Rather than 
a beard, they often have a bumpy or colored ridge along the crest 
of the fall. They prefer partial to full shade and well-drained soil, 
and are hardy in Zones 4 to 8. They grow to only 12 to 14 inches 
tall and flower from mid- to late spring. 


1. cristata 
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it Johnson, p. 73 (top left), Steve Aitken; p. 73 (center left), David Cavagnaro; p. 73 (center 


im Hodgecock, Comanche Acros Iria Gardons; p. 73 (bottom right), Davo Domors 


right), Melissa Lucas; p. 73 (bottom toeft), courtosy of J 
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[ Beardless ] 


Many irises can be grouped under the heading “beardless,” but within that group, there are quite a few irises to choose from. 
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Louisiana irises 
Louisiana irises are descended 
from six iris species from the 
Gulf Coast. They are all closely 
related and have been crossed 
extensively. There are more than 
250 named cultivars today, with 
more being introduced every 
year. Louisianas will, of course, 
perform much better in the Deep 
South than other irises; while 
tall bearded irises will struggle 
through, shorter bearded irises 
cannot handle the heat. Louisi- 
anas also come in colors that 


can't be matched by other groups, Many are quite hardy, too, which means 
they're not restricted to the South. They like being grown in moist soil but are 
Capable of withstanding typical garden conditions. They prefer full sun to 
Partial shade, and are hardy in Zones 5 to 9. They grow 2 to 5 feet tall and 


flower in midspring to early summer. 


Spuria irises 

Spuria irises are tough as nails. They 
are adaptable and thrive where other 
irises struggle. Their flowers last forever 
and make superb cut flowers; they're 
Sturdy-looking plants, too. Their flowers 
come in lots of colors, including brown, 
Caramel, copper, orange, dark violet, 
and near black, offering a whole new 
Color palette to play with. Spurias grow 
from 3 to 5 feet tall. They prefer full sun 
to partial shade and well-drained soil, 
and are hardy in Zones 6 to 9. 


1. ‘Walk 
the Line’ 


Siberian irises 
Graceful, sophisticated Siberian irises have grassier foliage than most 
other irises and more delicate flowers. They grow from 18 to 40 inches 
tall and bloom after the tallest bearded irises, well into June, so they are 
a great extension of the iris season. They are long-lived and don't have 
to be divided nearly as often as bearded irises. While beardeds must be 
divided every two to three years, Siberians can go seven to eight years 
between divisions. While Siberians are adaptable, they are not for gardens 
in the Deep South, where they languish in the intense heat and humidity. 
They prefer full sun to partial shade and well-drained soil, and are hardy 
in Zones 3 to 8. 


Japanese irises 
All Japanese irises are 
derived from a single spe- 
cies: Iris ensata. They love 
acidic soil, and thrive in 


Lakes and other regions of 
the country with naturally 
acidic soil. Japanese irises 
aren't always long-lived 

in cold climates, but the 
payoff is huge flowers 
with lots of layered petals. 
Japanese irises are often 
considered the “dinner plates” of the iris world and come in 
a range of colors from purple to white. They prefer full sun to 
partial shade and well-drained soil, and are hardy in Zones 

4 to 9. They grow 2 to 4 feet tall and flower in late spring to 
early summer, often into late June or early July. 


1. ensata 
‘Kagari Bi’ 


Pacific Coast 
hybrid irises 
These irises were 
specifically bred for 
the West Coast. They 
like wet winters and 
short, dry summers, 
basically the opposite 
of other climates and 
iris varieties. That 
means that growing 
them successfully 
is usually restricted 
to gardeners on the 
West Coast and, 
more specifically, the Pacific Northwest. They prefer full sun 
to partial shade and well-drained soil, and are most success- 
fully grown in the warmer range of Zones 7 to 9. Flowers 
appear in mid- to late spring. 


1. ‘Canyon 
Snow’ 


OR 
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A vision in white 


THE COLOR WHITE conjures up things that are clean and pure. It brings to mind crisp white sheets, fresh whipped 
cream, fluffy clouds, and snow-capped mountains. In a garden, white does even more. White flowers light up the shade and 

| allow the eye to rest. They command attention with their innocence. They are especially enchanting at night, when they 
shine in the moonlight. Here are a few white flowers that will light up your garden. 


—Michelle Gervais is an associate editor. 


Wall rock cress 


NAME: Arabis caucasica and cvs. 
USDA HARDINESS ZONES: 4 to 8 

SIZE: 6 inches tall and 18 inches wide 
CONDITIONS: Full sun; well-drained soil 
BLOOMS: Late spring 


Wall rock cress is a rock-garden staple. It 
| prefers well-drained—even poor—soil. If you 
place it atop a stone wall or along a stone 
path, it will form a cascading mat of gray-green 
{ evergreen leaves that is covered in a carpet of 
, dainty flowers in midspring. Clip it back after 
hi flowering to keep it tidy. Wall rock cress isn’t 
a a fan of heat and humidity, but in northern 
Hy regions, it makes excellent camouflage for the 
If spent foliage of small spring bulbs. 


Fringe tree 
NAME: Chionanthus 
virginicus 

ZONES: 4 to 9 

SIZE: 10 to 15 feet tall 
and wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun; 
well-drained soil; prefers 
hot summers 


BLOOMS: Late spring 


Fringe tree, otherwise 
known as old man’s beard, 


Umbrella leaf 


is a native charmer that NAME: Diphylleia cymosa 

can be grown as a little ZONES: 4 to 9 

tree or a large shrub. It's SIZE: 3 feet tall and 1 foot wide 

subtle and unassuming for CONDITIONS: Partial to full shade; moist, 
most of the year, but in late rich soil 


spring, it graces us with 


. ‘ BLOOMS: Late spring to early summer 
drooping clusters of fine, pring y 


delicate blooms, which flut- Umbrella leaf’s bold leaves and umbels of 

ter in the slightest breeze. flowers in late spring are compelling on their 
Specimens are either male own, but it’s what happens after it flowers 

or female. While males that makes this plant a true performer. In late 
have showier flowers, a summer, the flowers give way to bright, chalky 
pollinized female will pro- blue berries on even brighter carmine red 
duce blue-black berries stems. This is an underused native plant that 
that feed the local birds. deserves heaps of attention. 


ill 


Photos, except whore noted: Micholio Gorvais; p. 74 (top), Jennifer Benner, p. 74 (bottom right), Jonnifor Brown, p. 75 (bottom right), Stove Silk 


Pearly everlasting 
NAME: Anaphalis triplinervis 
ZONES: 3 to 8 

SIZE: Up to 3 feet tall and 2 feet wide 

CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; moist, fertile, well-drained soil 
BLOOMS: Mid- to late summer 


‘Casa Blanca’ 
Oriental lily 


NAME: Lilium ‘Casa Blanca’ 
ZONES: 6 to 9 


SIZE: 4 to 5 feet tall and 
2 feet wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun; 
fertile, well-drained soil 


BLOOMS: Midsummer 


Along with ‘Star Gazer’, 
“Casa Blanca’ is one of the 
most popular Oriental lilies 
ever—and for good reason. 
It’s easy to grow, and its 
flowers are huge, long last- 
ing, and overwhelmingly fra- 
grant. Visitors to your garden 
will follow their noses until 
they spot this stunner. Ina 
vase, the flowers will fill a 
room with a heavenly scent. 


Pearly everlasting is an elegant, fine-textured plant from the Himalayas that 
shimmers from spring to fall. The silvery foliage is a frosty backdrop for sprays 
of tiny flowers that appear in midsummer and continue into fall. The flowers 
are perfect for the garden or a vase, and even make spectacular additions to 


dried-flower arrangements. 


‘Henryi’ clematis 
NAME: Clematis ‘Henryi’ 

ZONES: 4 to 11 

SIZE: 10 feet tall and 3 feet wide 


CONDITIONS: Full sun to partial shade; 
well-drained soil 


BLOOMS: Late spring to early summer 


It’s no surprise that gardeners have been 
growing this classic clematis for more than 
a century. ‘Henryi’ is an award-winning, 
low-care variety that will make your arbor 
glow. Its huge, 6- to 8-inch-wide flowers 
cover the vine in early summer and often 
continue blooming into late summer. If you 
only have room for one clematis in your 
garden, this one is a sure bet. 


Woodland 
tobacco 


NAME: Nicotiana 
sylvestris 


ZONES: Annual 
SIZE: 6 feet tall and 
2 feet wide 
CONDITIONS: Full 
sun to partial shade; 
fertile, moist, well- 
drained soil 
BLOOMS: Mid- 
summer to fall 


lf you sprinkle 
woodland- 

tobacco seeds in 
your garden in early 
spring, you'll soon 
have dozens of 
beefy little seedlings popping up. Be sure to 
thin them, however, because these plants top 
out at a towering 6 feet. They offer big, bold, 
sticky leaves and pendulous, tubular, glow- 
ing blooms that begin to emit an intoxicating 
scent at dusk. Site these beauties near a 
patio for maximum enjoyment. 
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DESIGN IDEAS 


A mailbox garden you can brag about 


AS AN AMERICAN LANDSCAPE ICON, the roadside mailbox is second only to the white picket fence. Your 
mailbox is probably the first thing passersby and visitors encounter as they approach your home, so a clever design 
for the garden that surrounds it goes a long way toward setting the tone for the look and feel of your property. For 
that reason, knowing what it takes to design a good mailbox garden is useful information for nearly every home 
owner. Many mailbox gardens, however, are afterthoughts, and they look shabby because people fail to put the 
same amount of effort into designing them as they do the rest of the garden. You can turn your mailbox into an 
attractive focal point if you keep in mind a few specific design considerations. 


—Andrew Schulman is a landscape architect based in Seattle, Washington. 


Match the dimensions of 
the planting bed to the 
height of the mailbox. 


| 


| 


De-emphasize 
the sore thumb » 


The first step to a successful 
mailbox garden is to soften the 
junction where the post enters the 
ground. This calls for compact 
plants with long seasons of 
interest. Mounding plants with 
ornamental evergreen foliage — 
such as perennials like bergenia 
(Bergenia spp. and cvs., USDA 
Hardiness Zones 3-9), semishrubs 
like lavender (Lavandula spp. and 
cvs., Zones 5-9), or cold-hardy 
shrubs like dwarf conifers— 
fit the bill perfectly. 

Planning from the post out 
is a good way to ensure that 
the mailbox blends into the 
plantings and doesn't stick 
out like a sore thumb. Match 
the dimensions of the planting : / 

bed to the height of the mailbox Ww 
so that it feels at home in its 
setting. As a basic rule, imagine 
the mailbox tipped over and lying 
on the ground; if it would remain 
within the boundaries of the bed, 


then the bed is large enough. For the whole package 

Arrange the plants around the ¢ Maintain easy access to the mailbox. 

post so that the post blends into ¢ Select plants that range in color, texture, and size. 
the landscape, balancing the 


¢ Water with drip irrigation so that your mail—and the mail carrier— 
plants’ size to the size of bed. But stays dry. 


be sure the plants don’t obstruct 
the opening or make it difficult to 
reach inside the box. 


¢ Avoid thorny or prickly plants—again, for the sake of your mail carrier. 
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_Complement the 
_7 height of the mail- 
Fx box by adding a 
vertical element. 


Diversify height 
and texture » 


Include a complementary vertical 
element to counterbalance the 
height of the mailbox and post. 
Something as simple as a clump of 
Siberian iris (Iris cvs., Zones 3-9) 

or blue oat grass (Helictotrichon 
sempervirens, Zones 4-9) will do 
the trick. Be sure to layer your plant- 
ings around the post, massing plants 
with different textures and diverse 
forms for eye-catching appeal. 


iustrations: Martha Garstang Hill 


Add pizzazz 
to your post 
Decorate the post 2 iA by planting 
with climbers » = = a vine. 


Small annual climbers, such as 

morning glories (/pomoea tricolor cvs.) 
and sweet peas (Lathyrus odoratus cvs.), 
will soften the structure of the mailbox 
post without obscuring it. 

Compact perennial vines are not com- 
mon, but there are a few long-lived options 
to choose from. Most clematis (Clematis 
spp. and cvs., Zones 4-11) grow too large 
for the average mailbox, but some new 
cultivars grow no more than 3 to 4 feet 
tall each season and are covered with 
large flowers from early summer until late 
autumn. Climbing miniature roses are also 
great for mailbox posts. ‘Sweet Chariot’ 
(Rosa ‘Sweet Chariot’, Zones 5-10) is a 
variety that flowers from May until the first 
frost and is nearly thornless, an important 
consideration if you want to remain on 
friendly terms with your postal carrier. 
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Hello, 


Autumn is officially here, and we've got some great information for stretching the 
Gardening seaton just a kittie bit longer, Plus, help us choose a future cover of 
Fine Gardereng magazine. And finally, don’t forget to check out our latest blog 
past for tips on putting that mountain of fall leaves to good use. 


Planting pots 
and more 


contai 


Combinations for 
Autumn Contsiners 
Container plantings offer en 
ideal opportunrty to extend 
the season by providing 
color and interest. Here are 
four reopes that hold up 
even when the tempereture 
g0es down, Read more... 


Download free 
Wallpaper 

Your screen will always be 
in bloom with garden 
photos, Download your 
choice of free desktop 
walpeper imeges for your 
computer, 


We want your feedback 
As an enthusiasbe gardener, 
you know the images thet 
sizes know ep ria = Y really speak to you. Help us 
Speses is plant, decide which cover to use 


you could win @ one- 4 b —_ for the January/Vebruery 
year subscripten to fine Biaam 7 issue end take o quick 


survey. 


By signing up for Fine Gardening’s free monthly eLetter, you can download your choice of 
wallpapers for your desktop featuring garden images that originally appeared in the magazine. 


In every eLetter, you'll find: 


> Timely gardening information » Discussions 

> Tips and advice > Editors’ picks 

> Article extras > Advance notice about new 
> Contests Fine Gardening products 


To sign up, go to: 


www.finegardening.com/eletter 
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Keeps Deer Out! supplies. 


We provide a lightweight, high strength, 
virtually invisible mesh barrier which 
has proved to be an effective deer 
deterrent for both garden areas or entire 
properties. 


Professional Installation for NY Metro 
and New England areas 


Now installing high-tensile woven wire 
for deer protection as well as wood and 
all types of ornamental fencing. 


$00-483-8889 
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BECAUSE FULL, HEALTHY TREES 
MAKE FOR FULL, HEALTHY LIVES. 
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FINE GARDENING 


Attention Retailers 


If you would like to carry Fine Gardening in your 
store, just write or call 1-800-283-7252, and find out 
how easy it is to set up an account directly with us— 
no hassles, no risk, attractive terms. 


The Taunton Press, P.O. Box 5506, 
63 South Main Street, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 


The trees and shrubs that shade us and grow along with us 
are valuable assets that deserve care and protection. For over 


100 years, we've led both the science and services that make 


Peas come and visit us! 
VegetableGardener.com 


your landscape thrive. No matter the size or scope of 


your tree and shrub care needs, our experts provide you 
with a rare mix of local service, global resources and 
innovative practices. Trees add so much value to our lives. 


And Bartlett adds even more value to your trees. 


SCIENTIFIC TREE CARE SINCE 1907 


For the life of your trees. 


PRUNING FERTILIZATION REMOVAL 
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Baptisia 


Abelia floribunda (ah-BEE-lee-ah floor-ih-BUN-dah), p. 42 
Actinidia kolomikta (ak-tin-ID-ee-ah koe-lo-MIK-tah), p. 50 
Akebia quinata (ah-KEE-bee-ah kwin-AY-tah), p. 51 
Anaphalis triplinervis (ah-NAF-ah-liss trip-lih-NER-viss), p. 75 
Angelica gigas (an-JEL-ih-kah GEE-gas), p. 66 

Anthurium (an-THUR-ee-um), p. 60 

Arabis caucasica (AlR-ah-bis kaw-KASS-ih-kah), p. 74 
Artemisia annua (ar-tem-EE-zsah AN-yew-ah), p. 18 
Aspidistra caespitosa (ass-pih-D!S-trah sess-pih-TOE-sah), p. 60 
Aspidistra fungilliformis (ass-pih-DIS-trah fun-gil-ih-FORM-iss), 
p. 60 

Asplenium (ah-SPLEEN-ee-um), p. 58 


—B— 

Baptisia australis (bap-TEE-zsah oss-TRAL-iss), p. 14 
Begonia (bah-GO-nyah), p. 61 

Begonia grandis ssp. evansiana (bah-GO-nyah GRAN-dis 
subspecies eh-vanz-ee-AY-nah), p. 38 

Bergenia (ber-GEN-ee-ah), p. 76 


—-C— 
Calluna vulgaris (kal-LOO-nah vul-GAR-iss), p. 45 
Canna (KAN-ah), p. 38 
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How do you say it? Go online to find out. 


To hear the pronunciation of many of the botanical names listed in this guide, 
)) visit www.finegardening.com/hearlatin 


Chamaecyparis pisifera (kam-ah-SIP-ar-iss pih-SIF-er-ah), p. 10 
Chionanthus virginicus (kee-oh-NAN-thuss ver-JIN-ih-kus), p. 74 
Chlorophytum comosum (klor-oh-FY-tum kom-OH-sum), p. 60 
Chrysanthemum (kris-AN-theh-mum), p. 21 

Cissus rhombifolia (SIS-us rom-bih-FOE-lee-ah), p. 60 

Clematis (KLEM-ah-tiss), pp. 50, 75, 77 

Clematis alpina (KLEM-ah-tiss al-PINE-ah), p. 53 


>} 

Daphne x burkwoodii (DAF-nee ex burk-WOOD-ee-eye), p. 41 
Dianthus freynii (dy-ANN-thus FRAY-nee-eye), p. 23 

Dianthus laciniata (dy-ANN-thus lass-in-ee-AY-tah), p. 23 
Dianthus simulans (dy-ANN-thus SIM-yew-lanz), p. 23 
Dicentra scandens (dy-SEN-trah SKAN-denz), p. 52 
Dieffenbachia (deef-en-BAK-ee-ah), p. 60 

Diphylleia cymosa (dy-fil-EE-ah sy-MOE-sah), p. 74 

Dracaena surculosa (drah-SEE-nah sir-kew-LOW-sah), p. 58 


—E— 
Epipremnum aureum (ep-ih-PREM-num OR-ee-um), p. 61 


Eupatorium maculatum (yew-pah-TOR-ee-um mak-yew- 
LAY-tum), p. 14 


Eupatorium rugosum (yew-pah-TOR-ee-um roo-GO-sum), p. 87 


—F— 
Ficus pumila (FY-kus POO-mih-lah), p. 61 


j= 
Geranium sanguineum var. striatum (jer-AY-nee-um san-GWIN- 
ee-um variety stry-AY-tum), p. 38 


—H— 

Helictotrichon sempervirens (hel-ik-toe-TRY-kon sem-per- 
VEER-enz), p. 77 

Hibiscus (hy-BiS-kus), p. 87 

Hosta (HOSS-tah), p. 38 

Hydrangea integrifolia (hy-DRAIN-jah in-teg-rih-FOE-lee-ah), 
p. 52 


Photos, except where noted: Jennifer Benner; p. 80 (left), Steve Aitken; p. 80 (right), Stephanie Fagan; p. 81 (bottom), courtesy of Daniel Mosquin/www.ubcbotanical.org 
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=i-— Lavandula (lah-VAN-dew-lah), p. 76 

Leucothoe fontanesiana (loo-KOE-thoe-ee fon-tah-nee-see-AY-nah), 
p. 45 

Liatris (lee-AT-tris), p. 14 

Lilium (LIL-ee-um), p. 75 

Liriope (lih-RY-oh-pee), p. 38 

Lonicera x tellmanniana (lon-ISS-er-ah ex tell-man-ee-AY-nah), 
p. 53 

Lythrum salicaria (LITH-rum_ sal-ih-KARE-ee-ah), p. 14 


Impatiens hawkeri (im-PAY-shenz HAWK-er-eye), p. 22 
Ipomoea tricolor (eye-poe-MEE-ah TRY-kul-or), pp. 66, 77 
Iris (EYE-riss), pp. 72, 77 

Iris cristata (EYE-riss_kris-TAY-tah), p. 72 

Iris ensata (EYE-riss en-SAY-tah), p. 73 

Ins tectorum (EYE-riss tek-TOR-um), p. 72 


—K-L— 
Kalmia latifolia (KAL-mee-ah lat-ih-FOE-lee-ah), p. 44 
Lathyrus odoratus (LATH-ih-rus oh-dor-AY-tus), p. 77 


—-M— 
Mahonia x media (mah-HOE-nee-ah ex MEE-dee-ah), p. 42 
Maranta leuconeura (mah-RAN-tah lew-koe-NUR-ah), p. 58 


Nephrolepis exaltata (nef-ro-LEP-iss eks-all-TAY-tah), p. 60 
Nicotiana sylvestris (nih-koe-shee-AY-nah_ sil-VES-tris), p. 75 


—P— 
Pennisetum alopecuroides (pen-ih-SEE-tum al-oh-pek-yur-OY-deez), 
p. 87 
Philodendron erubescens (fil-oh-DEN-dron err-00-BESS-enz), p. 58 
Philodendron scandens (fil-oh-DEN-dron SKAN-denz), p. 58 
Phiox paniculata (FLOKS pah-nik-yew-LAY-tah), p. 14 
Pieris japonica (pee-AlR-iss jah-PON-ih-kah), p. 43 
Pilea glauca (py-LEE-ah GLOK-ah), p. 61 


continued on page 82 =» 
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continued from page 81 


Pinus densiflora (PY-nus den-sih-FLOOR-ah), p. 10 
Polypodium aureum (pol-ee-POE-dee-um OR-ee-um), p. 61 


=R= 
Rhododendron (roe-doe-DEN-dron), pp. 42, 44 

Rosa (ROE-sah), pp. 50, 77 

Rubus odoratus (ROO-bus oh-dor-AY-tus), p. 22 
Rubus parviflorus (ROO-bus par-vih-FLOOR-us), p. 22 


—S— 
Sempervivum tectorum (sem-per-VEE-vum tek-TOR-um), p. 14 
Solanum crispum (so-LAY-num KRIS-pum), p. 50 


Solenostemon scutellarioides (sol-en-oh-STEM-on skoot-el-ar-ee- 
OY-deez), p. 38 


= 
Thuja occidentalis (THOO-yah oks-ee-den-TAL-is), p. 67 
Tradescantia zebrina (trad-es-KAN-tee-ah zeb-REE-nah), p. 61 


The USDA plant hardiness zone map 

The zones stated in Fine Gardening are based on several sources and should be treated 
as general guidelines when selecting plants for your garden. Many other factors may 
come into play in determining healthy plant growth. Microclimates, wind, soil type, soil 
moisture, humidity, snow, and winter sunshine may greatly affect the adaptability of 
plants. For more information and to zoom in on your area, visit the map online at 


www.usna.usda.gov/Hardzone/ushzmap.html. 


Fine Gardening | www.finegardening.com 


Rosa ‘Candelabra’ 


Tropaeolum speciosum (troe-pay-OH-lum spee-see-OH-sum) 
p. 53 


Tsuga canadensis (SO00-gah kan-ah-DEN-sis), p. 10 


—V— 
Vaccinium ashei (vak-SIN-ee-um ASH-ee-eye), p. 25 
Verbena bonariensis (ver-BEE-nah bon-ar-ee-EN-sis), p. 66 
Viburnum tinus (vy-BURN-um TY-nus), p. 44 


Temperature (C) 
-45.6 and Below 
42.8 to -45.5 
40.0 to -42.7 
37.3 to -40.0 
-34.5 lo -37.2 
31.7 to -34.4 
-28.9 to -31.6 
-26.2 to -28.8 
-23.4 to -26.1 
-20.6 to -23.3 
-17.8 to -20.5 
-15.0 to -17.7 
12.3 to -15.0 
-9.5 10 -12.2 
-6.7 to -9.4 
-3.9 lo -6.6 
-1.2 to -3.8 

1.6 to-1.1 
4.41017 

4.5 and Above 


Temperature (F) 


Below - 
-45 to 
-40 to - 
-35 to - 
-30 to - 
-25 to 

-20 to - 
15 to - 
-10 to - 
-5 to -1 
Oto-5 
5100 

10to5 


Average Annual Minimum Temperature 


50 


-50 


0 


15 to 10 
20 to 15 
25 to 20 
30 to 25 
35 to 30 
40 to 35 


| 40 and Above 


Map: courtesy of the Agricultural Research Service, USDA 


gardeners’ mart 


winter-flowering Irises - Mary Barnard & Walter Butt 
named Primula auriculas 
Jovibarba heuffelii cultivars, in many colors 
; ophyllum ‘Jim's Pride’ 
ica ‘Miffy Brute’ and gentianoides ‘Variegata’ 


oneybells - Hermannia pulchella 
nodding chocolate flower - Glumicalyx goseloides 
vanegated Sisyrinchium ‘Aunt May’ 
y a wide variety of 


yard-to-find Blang S 
w.sequimRarePlants.com 


pronounced “skwim” 
Susan & Roger Pierce 
propagators & growers of unusual plants 


Unusual 
Inspiring 
Sustainable 
Earth Conscious 
Garden & Home 
THE ROOT OF YOUR HOME 


fromfarmtomarket.com/fg 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 
OVER 250 VARIETIES DESCRIBED 


FANCY HIBISCUS 


1142 SW 1 Avenue 
Pompano Beach, FL 


EX 33060-8706 


aN 


www.fancyhibiscus.com 


i Hardy Perennial 
| q Orchids 


a) | 
» 4 www.WildOrchidCompany.com 
Tel (215) 297-5053 


Lady’s Slippers, 

Calanthe species, 
Bletilla species*, Grass 
Pink, Spiranthes, etc. 


Thbor nt Vines 


Distinctive Garden Accessotics 


arborandvine.com (800) 676-3089 


MULTI-DISEASE CONTROL 
FOUNTAINS, ORCHIDS, 
| ROSES AND HARDSCAPE 
Cost effective and biodegradable 
Ordering and Dealer information: 
Maril Products 


320 West 6" Street 
Tustin, CA 92780 


800-546-7711 
www.physan.com 


High Country Roses 
Beautiful, Hardy Roses 
for Tough Climates! 


www.highcountryroses.com 
web specials! 


PO Box 148 
Jensen, Utah 84035 


1-800-552-2082 


Goleus Plants: 


Huge Selection of Beautiful Coleus 
Over 300 Vaneties 
www.RosyDawnGardens.com 


You and your plants will love 
Solexx Greenhouses 


© Creates ideal diffused light tor 
the best growing conditions 

© More space for you and 
your plants than any other 
greenhouse on the market 

« Large variety of sizes and 
styles available 

f° 100s of gardening products 


FREE sample and catalog! 
Call 1-800-825-1925 


www.greenhousecatalog.com 


3740 FN Brooklake Rd NE 
Salem, OR 97303 
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, 7 ‘hat Last 
Largest selection of Plant Markers [Sj 


on the Web. Free Catalog! 
928-282-1049 

Orion Garden Markers 

www.gardenmarker.com 


\% Custom Pergola Kits ., 
‘800 344-5 103 


. & 


‘BaldwinPergolas.com 
We're right in your Backyard!” 


MILLSTONES 
Perfect for 
Fountains, Patios, 
Door Steps 
lots of sizes & prices 


’ mainemillstones.com 
207-633-6091 


Now it’s easy to track 
what's in your garden, 
where it's planted, 
and how to 

_ care for it! 


SA... Leper ES 


www.gardenscribe.com 


Unique ARBOR 
BRACKETS 
& LATH 


N 4 Call foll free: 
mee Ss) 866-217-4476 
www.arborOriginal.com 


Grown and made in USA AUER-JORDAN 
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DAHLIAS DIRECT 


nati. FROM THE GROWER! 


FREE SHIPPING ON DAHLIA 
TUBER ORDERS OVER $50.00 


www.dahliabarn.com 877-4-DAHLIA 


www. 3rlighting.com 
The 3R Lighting Company carries 
Organic Fertilizers, Indoor Garden 
Supplies, Aerogardens, 
Growlights, Hydroponic Systems, 
Compost Tea Brewers. 


Secure, On-Line Ordering 
Delivered Prices 


COPPER LANDSCAPE LIGHTS 
Send for ous free color brochure 
Doner Design Inc., Dept FG-210 
2175 Beaver Volley Pike, New Providence, PA 17560 
(717) 786-8891 


DAHLIAS DAHLIAS 
Top quality, 200 varieties. Our 90th year! 
FERNCLIFF GARDENS 

Box 66, Sumas, WA 98295 


For our FREE color catalog 
Tel: 604-826-2447 


www.ferncliffgardens.com 


Fully Assembled! 
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SANDY MusH HERB NURSERY 
1600 Herbs, Decorative 
Perennials, Trees, _ 
Scented Geraniums & Natives 
Send $5 for Handbook/Catalog to: 
Dept. TP9, 316 Surrett Cove Rd 
cicester, NC 28748-5517 
www.sandymushherbs.com 


F220-L $52.40 PPD. 
17"H x 244"L x 64"W 
2 Lamp 20 Watt Fixture 
VISA/MC/DISCOVER 
FREE CATALOG 
IGS 

P.O. BOX 527-GF 

DEXTER, MI 48130 

Phone (800) 823-5740 
Fax (866) 823-4978 


indoorgardensupplies.com 


PendulousPlants.com 
Unusual &e Gruceptional 
Weeping Ornamentals 
+ shipped in pot 


- garden focal point 
- aflordable sizes 


- family business 
- great service 
~ Quality trees 


take your garden to the next level! 


Online catalog only: 
www.pendulousplants.com 


Our harps sing 
in €he breeze! 


Enjoy 
your harp as the centerpiece 
of your garden, patio or deck. 


Mohican Wino Harps 
builder/designer of outdoor metal harp sculptures 
; that are played by the breeze! 


Prices $450 and up 

+ Send $2 for catalog or $10 for catalog and CD to 
: Mohican Wind Harps 2415 Cr 377, 
Loudonville Ohio 44842 * 419-368-3415 


www.mohicanwindharps.com 


DELPHINIUM ‘CENTURION LILAC 
BLUE BICOLOR’ 


2010 World Exclusive 
REQUEST YOUR 
FREE CATALOG 


TODAY 
Mention Offer Code 1010 


1-800-274-7333 
WWW.TMSEEDS.COM 
Thompson, 
| &Morgan, 


Fine Gardening | www.finegardening.com 


See ad index on page 85 for reader service number. 


Enhance Your 
Garden 
Keep Bees — 


| | 


Va * Best Quality * Best Service * Best Support | 
2 UEIO Contact us for 


ae oe a free catalog” 
1-800-233-7929 _ 


untainbeefarm.com 


FREE CATALOG 
DripWorcks 
_ ipWorks 800-522-3747 


DRIP IRRIGATION FOR ALL TYPES OF GARDENS 
Shop online for Quality Products & Kits 
FREE DESIGN SERVICE 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE * ONLINE VIDEOS 


online store WWW.dripworks.com 


Keep your Fine Gardening 
back issues looking brand new. 


Store your treasured copies of Fine Gardening in 
slipcases for easy reference again and again! Bound 
in dark green and embossed in gold, each case 
holds more than a year’s worth of Fine Gardening. 


Only $8.95 ($24.95 for 3, $49.95 for 6). 
Plus shipping and handling. Payable in U.S. Funds. 


To place an order using your credit card, 
call 1-800-888-8286. Outside the U.S. 
and Canada call 1-203-426-8171. 


classified 


The Classified rate is $6.00 per word, minimum 15 
words. Payment must accompany order. Send to Fine 
Gardening Classified Ads, P.O. Box 5506 Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. Fax to 203-270-6310, or email to 
ads@taunton.com The deadline for the March/April 2010 
issue is December 18, 2009 


TOUGH GREENHOUSE PLASTICS; pond liners. Re- 
sists hailstones, FREE samples: Box 42FG, Neche, ND 
58265. (204) 327-5540. www.northerngreenhouse.com 


TOPIARY FRAMES, send SASE for brochure. CLIFF 
FINCH’S ZOO, P.O. Box 54, Friant, CA 93626 
(559) 822-2315. www.topiaryzoo.com 


GROW HALF-DOLLAR-SIZE MUSCADINES and 
blackberries. 200 varieties fruit, nut trees. Free catalog 
1-800-733-0324. ISON’S NURSERY, PO Box 190, 
Brooks, GA 30205, www.isons.com 


THEGARDENHIVE.BLOGSPOT.COM Keep honey- 
bees for bountiful harvests in a beautiful garden beehive. 
Order now for spring. 
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TALKIN’ DIRT WITH... 


Diane Ott Whealy 


THE COFOUNDER OF SEED SAVERS EXCHANGE TELLS US WHY 
GROWING SEEDS !S AS IMPORTANT AS SAVING THEM 


Why do gardeners send you their seeds? For sentimental 
reasons? Yes, but also because of the importance of genetic 
diversity. Often, people have a gut instinct that a seed should 
be saved. I remember an elderly lady moving into a nursing 
home once sent us some bean seed that she had always grown. 
She said, “None of my kids care about it anymore, but I just 
feel that, some day, it should still be available.” Later on, we got 
a letter from her grandson, saying, “Grandma had these beans, 
and she mentioned that she sent you a sample.” We checked, 
and we still had it. So we were able to give him some. 


You have an open definition of “heirloom.” Seeds don’t 
have to have papers when they come to us. | think of an 
heirloom as a piece of property that’s been handed down 
from one generation to another as something of value, 


whether it’s a piece of furniture or a piece of jewelry. The 
difference with the heirloom vegetable is that it’s alive, and 


you can’t just store it on a shelf or dust it off from year to year. 
It has to be grown. 


Do you foresee a time when you will have, for example, 
too much tomato seed and have to say, “No, thank you”? 
Not if it continues to be unique. We do have a lot of cherry 
tomatoes in our collection. But who’s to say Grandma Ida's 
cherry tomato is the same as Grandma Edna's? And if a tomato 
is grown in another part of the country, it’s going to be different 
because seeds have a way of adapting to climates and pests. 


That is one of the complaints against seed banks: that 
storing the seed doesn’t allow it to adapt to changing cli- 
mates. Is that a valid statement? That isn’t what we do in 
our seed bank. We grow out the seed collection on a rotational 
basis to give the plants a fighting chance to adapt to different 
climates. So we're hitting the problem on two different levels. 
First, the seed bank is important to have as a backup because 
we're saving everything—whether it’s commercially popular or 
not—due to the genetic value contained in the seed. Second, 
the seed has to be grown and appreciated, and have a chance to 
adapt to the climate. I like to see people with heirlooms in their 
gardens, on their tables, and in their canning jars. And we're 
helping that happen by making more seeds available through 
the Seed Savers Yearbook and our catalog. 


What’s your favorite tomato? It’s called ‘German Pink’; it’s one 
that my grandparents brought into the country from Germany, 
and it’s what I grew up with. I've had many opportunities to grow 
a lot of tomatoes over the years, but I still have to have that one. 


With all of the plants and animals on your farm, | bet you 
make great compost. We have the most diversified compost 
pile in the country, | think, because we have manure from 
chickens and White Park cattle. We have heirloom tomatoes, 
peppers, and squash in every color imaginable thrown onto the 
pile, and volunteer sunflowers and kiss-me-over-the-garden- 
gate blooming on the edges. It's really beautiful. 


You have a beautiful compost pile? We do. 
Do people tell you that? No. Nobody has. 


—lInterview conducted by Steve Aitken, editor. 


Photo: courtesy of John Torgrimson, Seod Savers Exchange 
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IG COMBINATION Se 


@ Fountain grass 
(Pennisetum alopecuroides, 
USDA Hardiness 
Zones 6-9) 


@ White snakeroot 
(Eupatorium rugosum 
‘Chocolate’, Zones 4-8) 


@ ‘Blue River I’ hibiscus 
(Hibiscus ‘Blue River II’, 
Zones 5-9) 


EECONDITIONS) Full sun; 
| well-drained soil 
) 


“Designed by the staff of the 
Berkshire Botanical Garden in 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts 


Photo by Danielle Sherry 
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Outdoor & Indoor 
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Confidence shows. 


Because a mistake can ruinan entire gardening 
seasongpassionate gardeners don't like to take 
chances. That's why there’s Osmocote* Smart- 
Release* Plant Food. It’s guaranteed not to 
burn when used as directed, and the granules 
don't easily wash away, no matter how much 
you water. Better still, Osmocote" feeds plants 
continuously and consistently for four full 
months, so you can garden with confidence. 
Maybe that’s why passionate gardeners have 
trusted Osmocote" for 40 years. 


Looking for expert advice and answers to your gardening questions? 
Visit PlontersPlace.com — a fresh, new online gardening community. 


www.osmocote.com 


